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INTRODUCTION 

On July 26, 1982, the Board of Education for the 
City or Toronto (TBE) approved Recoaaenda'tlon #48 of 
the final report of the Work Group on Third Language 
Instruction: 

#48 That the Director o Education 
develop a comprehensive. In-depth 
documentation report based on 
available research and other valid 
Infomatlon docunents on the 
subject of bilingual/trilingual 
education. 

(The Board of Education for the 
City of Toronto, March, lt82, p. 47) 

This document Is the result of work done to carry 
out that reconmendatlon. The document has gradually 
evolved so that It Is now a review of 110 research 
studies conducted during the past twenty-five years on 
the subjects of bilingual education and blllngualism 
and that are available In the English language through 
the Library Services Department of the TBE. Reseiarch 
on trilingual education Is virtually nonexistent and so 
the term has not been Included In the title of the 
document although the couple of studies that were found 
are Incorporated. 

8111ngua1 education Is defined as the use of two 
languages as media of Instruction In part or all of the 
school curriculum and may be organized according to a 
variety of models such as Immersion, morning-afternoon 
repeated instruction, alternate days non-repeated 
Instruction or concurrent/simultaneous translation. Jt / 
does not Jnclude school programs where a second 
language Is taught soTeVy as a subject such as in the 
cases of ESL and FSL programs. 

In some Instances, bilingual education Involves 
two. languages that are official In a country; In 
Canada, the languages would be English and French; In 
Ireland, English and Irish; while In the Philippines, 
they would be two of'English, Pilipino and Spanish. 

t 

In other instances, billnoual education involves 

one language that is official and one that is 

non-official. In Canada, the non-official language 

could be Chinese; in Sweden, Finnish; while in iran, it 
could be English. 

When the non-official language, is also the 
language associated with the chi Idren's ethnic/cultural 
background, it Is referred to as a heritage language. 
Children may learn their heritage languages first in 
the home, as is the case for many Mexican-American 
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children In Texas and California, or they say third 
or fourth generation lanlgrants who do not, as\ls the 
case for laany Ukrainian children In nestern Canaifa. 

Bilingual education prograos are established for a 
nuiiber of reasons (not always clearly staged In 
research reports). The purpose of soiae prograos \ Is to 
guide children so that they reaches sophisticated a 
level of blllnguallsB as possible; an excellent exWaple 
Is the Canadian French Inaerslon prograns I'for 
English-speaking children. A goal of other programs Is 
to help children nake a nore successful transition to 
the language and envlronaient of the school and Is often 
atteiBpted by ffrst educating the children In their 
heritage language; this has been tried, for /ixatii^le, 
with Aboriginal children In Australia. In soiie 
comiiun1t1es« bilingual prograns are set up to h^lp 
children laalntaln a heritage language that they are 
exposed to In their hones; progress for Cuban children 
In Florida are Illustrative. In other cos^unltles, 
third, fourth and fifth generation Isalgrants nay 
discover that they have become so asslnllated to tW 
dominant culture that the children are not learnlfig 
their heritage language and nay therefore want \% 
bilingual program to help revitalize their. language and 
cuUurje; such Is the case for nany Ukrainians in 
western Canada. In sone countries, the second languagie 
Is a highly prestlgloujs one, representing the language 
of business, higher education and upward social 
nobility as English Is In the Philippines. In othe^ 
areas, the second language Is Inportant because of the 
proximity and Influence of another ethnic/cultural 
group; consider, for example, the role that the Spanish 
language (non-official In the United States) must play 
in the lives of many California Anglo children.! 
Finally, some consider the ability to communicate In 
two or more languages simply a matter of being better 
educated while others go even further and claim that It 
actually promotes the growth of the Intellect and mind. 

The task of Judging the success of a bilingual 
education program thus becomes a complicated natter. 
HQwever, one Ingredient that Is essentially mandatory 
Is that of a comparison or control group and, 
consequently, studies without some form of a control 
group have mostly not ween considered for Inclusion In 
this document. Some Investigators design their studies 
with more than one type of coitifol group, each used to 
eyaluate a particular aspect of the experiment or 
bilingual program. Others may have access to only one 
type of control group and leave other portions of the 

design _ s.9ra^ithti-_M.e#J5-_bft£a.U5.e. pf the lack . ojL „©tber . 

appropriate comparison groups. Some Investigators are 
limited because of the expense of Including a 
comparison group while In other cases they encounter 
legal restrictions. A great deal of w.'1ght has been 
placed on the role of control groups 1p this document 
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the matter is repeatedly alluded to -- for It seems 
Impossible to understand the results of any study 
without first having a cicfar picture of the nature and 
characteristics of the control groups. At times, 
researchers Include control groups but fall to provide 
useful, explicit details. 

Blllnguallsa Is not easily defined or measured. 
In the studies reviewed that compare b1 Unguals and 
monollnguals. Investigators Identify and choose samples 
of blllnguals according to a number of different 
criteria and strategies. ,How bilinguallsm Is defined 
infltiiences hpw results are Interpreted. Some use the 
Hoffman Bilingual Schedule (Hoffman, 1934) that 
requires each Individual to be Interviewed and consists 
of such questions as extent of second language usage 
with various members of the family, extent and language 
of reading matter used by members of the family, and 
second language social and religious functions attended 
by the Individual and members of the family. Other 
researchers make use of a Word Association Test 
developed by Lambert (1956). The test Is an 
association fluency technique. Words of the first and 
second language are presented alternately and the 
individuals are asked to write down as m^ny words as 
they can think of in the same language that seem to "go 
with" or "belong with" each word. The sum of all the 
associations to all the first language words are 
calculated' (NF). The same Is done for the second 
language (NS). These two sums are then used to 
calculate a balance score: 

Balance » WF - WS x 100 

A zero score indicates perfect balance between the two 
languages, a plus score means first language dominance 
and a minus score second language dominance. Another 
test developed by Lambert, Havelka and Gardner (1959) 
is called the Word Detection Test. In this test It is 
postulated that bilinguallsm might express Itself In 
the facility of finding short embedded first and second 
language words (say, for example, English and French) 
In a series of letters such as DANSONODEND. 
Approximately equal numbers of first and second 
language words are embedded in each group of letters. 
A oalance score i-s also calculated for this test. 

Frequently, children are labelled bl'linguals, but 
their actual areas of strength in both languages are 
not spelled out. Fishraan, Cooper, Ma et &1. (1971) 
developed an iJistrumenLtJO help.jdet^rmlne. the contexts 
in which children are p^roflcient In both languages. 
The measure calls for children to name objects commonly 
found In settings associated with the domains of home. 
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education, rellslon, and neighborhood. The setting 
night be, for exeaiple, the kitchen, the school, the 
street, and the church. 

Sone researchers have subjects rate their oun 
abllltjr to speak, read, write and understand the second 
language. Others estlaate the degree of blllnguallssi 
according to the noiaber of years a student has been 
studying a second language. Interviews with the 
parents are often used as a source of Inforaatlon as 
are Interviews with teachers. Experimenters nay also 
choose to engage the Individual In everyday 
conversation and snitch back and forth between the two 
langiiages In order to deternlne the degree of 
blllnguallsa. Place of birth, place of residence and 
faislly names have also been used to assess children's 
degree of bilingual Ism. 

The vast majority of the 110 studies reviewed 
Involve children In kindergarten and the early 
elementary grades and very few of the researchers have 
followed the children for any more than five or six 
years. 

This literature review has been organized for the 
most part according to dependent variables; that Is, 
aspects of children's education and development that 
may be affected by bilingual programs and bilingual Ism. 
However, at times. Independent variables become the 
focus of discussion. 
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RESEARCH LITERATURE REVIEW 
Speaking 

Speaking an Of f IctaV Ft rst Language 

Six studies have exanflned priaary pupils* 
abilities to speak their official first language while 
educatlonanjf Imaersed In a second official language. 
Five are of ''Ontario and Quebec English-speaking 
children loaersed In French «ind the sixth Is of 
California English-speaking children latnersed In 
Spanish. While lumerslon prograas each have' their own 
characteristics, many have been modelled after the St. 
Lanbert French Inaerslon prograa that began In Montreal 
during the fii1d-l960*s and which has been briefly 
described as follows: 

In September the South Shore 

Protestant Regional School Board 
began Its first experimental French 
Immersion classes for a group of 
English Canadian kindergarten 
pupils. Pupils attend kindergarten 
and. grade one classes taught 
exclusively In French by 
francophone teachers. English, 
their mother tongue, -Is formally 
Introduced for the first time In 
grade two. The amount of English 
Instruction Is gradually Increased 
so that by grade fIvO, the children 
are participating In an essentially 
bilingual . program with bot^ 
anglophone ahd francophone 
teachers* 

(Campbell et al., 1973, pp. 106-7) 

In evaluating speaking in these studies, children 
were either expected to tell stories or give 
descriptions In their first language, English, about 
stimuli such as cartoon strips and Rockwell paintings 
or to retell stories In English. Usually the stories 
were taped and sometimes transcribed for analysis. In 
some cases, linguists scored the stories according to 
detailed schemes involving counts of nouns, verbs, etc. 
and judgments of fluency, enunciation, rhythm, 
intonation, etc. In other cases, adults or adolescents 
sCb^ed the stories globally on-^-po1nt or 10-po1nt 
rating scales. Taken as a group, th,e findings suggest 
that middle class, ajul- (fojs one study )~wofk+ng cl*ss 
children in Immersion programs speak their first 
language, English, as well as their counterparts of 
similar Intelligence In regular programs. Lambert and 
Tucker summarize their findings of five years of 
detailed analysis as follows: 



Brack at aL, 1979 
€<fofards I 
Cassarly, 19^ 
fiesflSMi, 1978<k} 
Lsi^art & 
Tackir, 1972 
Smials at 8Lf'1!tt9 

Csbaa, 1 
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Th«y retell and Invent $t)ort 
stories tn English with as ouch 
comprehension and with at least as 
good cofffiaand of rhythn. Intonatlo.n. 
enunc1at1on»^ and overall expression 
as the Controls. Their spontaneous 
productions are as long and complex 
and their vocabulary as rich and 
diverse. 

(Laabert A Tucker, 1972. p.203) 

Speaking a Heritage Language 

Several ..schools In Manitoba and the Edaonton 
Public School Board have conducted progress In the 
elementary grades that have divided the Instruction 
tiae equally betneen two languages, English and 
Ukrainian* The subjects taught In Ukrainian In the 
^ EdnontoA schools were: Ukrainian oral language arts, 
social studies, music, art and physical education. 
ChlldrlBn ~Tn these programs varied 1^ their use of 
Ukrainian In the home. They participated In the 
programs to learn Ukrainian, which one must assume was 
a heritage language for most. 

Evaluators In both settings tested the children's 
oral skills In Ukrainian with the Ukrainian language 
Skills Test developed by the Edmonton Public School 
Board and found that pupils Improved from year to year 
on the basis of pre-post testing. However, since 
appropriate control groups were not tested and were 
probably not available, no definit i ve statement can b e 
made about the pupils* OkrafnTan speaking skills. In 
fact, 64% of 14 Edmonton teachers rated the overall 
Ukrainian speaking skills of 22 classes of children as 
"poor" or "very poor". 

-fienesee—et-el. , ^1978) describe three Montreal 
schools that taught Engl Ish-speaking Jewish children 
religious and cultural subjects In Hebrew; two schools 
taught the remaining subjects mostly In French until 
grade four while the third school taught the regular 
subjects In English and taught French-as-a-second 
language. native adult speakers of Hebrew rated 
tape-recorded Interviews with the children on 
pronunciation, vocabulary, gremmar and 

communicativeness; and, while appropriate control 
groups educated entirely in Hebrew were not studied, 
the authors seem satisfied with the Hebrew speaking 
skills of the children In all three schools. 

The acquisition and maintenance of Spanish by 
native Spanish-speaking kindergarten children as 
measured by a communicative competence task has been 
shown to be better In a program where curriculum 
content and concepts are presented totally In Spanish 
for half the day than In a program where English-taught 

HBHRUBIIHfffl 
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subject natter Is immediately 
The first progran, referred 
used Spenlsn 50% . of the t 
referred to as concurrent tra 
of the tine. In both types 
bilingual and the classroom e 
No comparisons were made 
completely In Spanish, as 
available. < 



translated Into Spanish, 
to as alternate Immersion, 
Ime; the second progrt^m, 
nslatlon, used Spanish 28% 
of programs, the staff was 
nvlronment was bicultural. 

with children taught 
they were probably not 



The Redwood city study of bilingual schooling for 
Mexican-American children In grades three to five can 
be described as follows: > 



Cohen, 1975 
Colisn It aL, 1976 



... teachers and aides used both 
Spanish and Cngllsh with the 
children. Generally, this meant 
that Spanish and English were used 
In the same lesson, either 
Interchangeably (word for word, 
phrase for phrase, sentence for 
sentence) or one after the other... 

Subjects such as math, social 
studies, and science were 
Introduced blllngually, even at the 
outset. In keeping wUh the 
teachers' simultaneous (concurrent) 
u^es of both Spanish and English. 
Although the intention was to 
Introduce Spanish reading before 
Engmh r eading. In actuali ty the.___ 
Two" ;were Introduced almost 
simultaneously. 
(Cohen et al., 1976, pp. 2-3) 

Because of. poor economic conditions, 60% of the 
project children moved away. However, of those 




backgrounds that could be described as Spanish dom4nan 
or monolingual In Spanish. 



Three other studies of preschool and kindergarten 
children described bilingual programs In schools and 
homes and measured speaking skills In .the children's 
heritage languages. The first Is a Toronto stud^ of a 
kindergarten Italian transition program. In this 
program, maintaining or teaching the Italian language 
were not direct alms of the program; the mother tongue 



\ 



Chssterfisld 
et aL, 1982 

Ovens, 1972 

Purbiioo & 
Sli^sofl, 1975 
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was used only as a temporary i ridge to aid the 
understttiiding of and Instruction In Enfllsh. The use 
of language In the classrooo was described by the 
authors as follows: 



It turned out that standard 
Italian, dialect and English were 
all used quite freely* and 
translation was rarely needed to 
clear up ailsundftrstandlngs. 

In the classrooia, one language 
was never heard for long before 
another was used. A child alght 
begin a thought In English* then 
switch to Italian If the words 
weren't coAing fast enough, or vice 
versa... 

The teacher's use of the 
language depended very such on the 
Individual she was speaking with. 
She sight ask a question of the 
whole class In Italian^ receive an 
answer In English^ and__th«ft 



continue In _E»gl1^"^fth that 
Individual, or begin In English and 
change to Italian. In other words, 
choice of language was always 
spontaneous; no one was ever boxed 
Into using one language 
exclusively. 

(PurbtuMi a S h a ps on, 19 7S, ^p.9«10) 



The second Is the Spanish Oa»e School Project In 
East San Jose, California that provided Instruction In 
Spanish and English for approximately 100 children 

betnteei^^ he ages -of t hree — and s fx^ The program - 1 s 

briefly described .by Owens: 



Children In the preschool prograii 
spent approxlsately two hours^ a day 
In a hone learning environment 
containing five children and a hone 
tutor. Parents were actively 
Involved In the learning activities 
and served as adult models for 
their children... In the follow-up 
kindergarten children received a 
more structured type of Instruction 
consisting largely of snail group 
work. 

(Owens, 1972, p.l) 



And, the third Involves Head Start bilingual 
bicultural programs In several Spanish dominant 
communities In the United States. 
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Us1fi9 twe teachep-ratlng scales. Purbhoo and 
Shapson found that experimental children were 

better In Italian than English, ^at no control groups 
educated in Italian ware available to definitively 
describe the speaking abilities of the ItaVlen children 
In their heritage language. 

Owens rep4>rted: 

In the area of oral developnent In 
S;, anish •.. both the three and four 
year old blllhguel project 
preschool students jteiBonstrated 
greater growth last year than three 
control groups consisting of three 
and four year old children frow the - 
sane background not receiving any 
. preschool Instruction and a four 
year old group In a non-bilingual 
preschool group. The four year old 
children In the first _^ear 
bilingual currlculua dir better 
than all control groups ... The 
bilingual kindergarten group scored 
slightly higher and aade sosewhat 
greater gains In Spanish than the 
control kindergarten group ... 
Also, the second year bilingual 
preschool group scored higher and 
demonstrated a greater gain In 
Spanish, than did the bilingual 
kindergarten children. ' This was 
yro^afr^y ^Hrft ff em c e d — lyy "tlig Terger ^ ' 
percentage of^ dominant Spanish- 
speaking children in the preschool 
class , than In the kindergarten 
class and the heavier emphasis 
placed upon oral development In 
Spanish in the preschool 
Cirrri culum. 
(Owens, 1972, p.S) 

The Spanish-speaking children In the Head Start 
bilingual programs made significantly wetter pre-post 
gains in story telling In Spanish than the 
Spanish-speaking children In the regular Head Start 
programs.. {The two groups of children were equivalent 
on the basis of language preference, age, sex, and any 
prior preschool experience.) 

Speaking a Won-off Ida! . Won-herltage Second Language 

Few elementary school programs have been designed 
to teach children in the medium of a second language 
which is neither an official language nor a heritage 
language. One such program found in the literature was 
the Culver City Spanish Irsmersion Program that 
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Instructed £fi9l1sh*speal(/ing ciilldrer In 'oanlsh. The 
ability of the children to speak ^^»fif. ^Ttar two 
years In the prograa lifas exanlned through story 
telllhg task. No conparlson group was avajUbVe, so 
the . Investigators / compared these ' children's 
Spanish-speaking skills with their English-speaking 
5k111|s and concluded: / 

The ratios of different nouns to 
total nouns and different verbs to 
total verbs were sonewhat lower 
' than those If or English, but still 

certain 



showed a 
vocabulary riange. 
were not at 
Spanish, 
comminlcate 
extent . 
(Cohen, 1974 



anount of 
r. the children 
a loss for word« In 
They were able to 
a itory to a reasonable 



p.lOO) 

Si>eakl4M^-^n-0ff IxiAl Second Language 

Canada has two official/ languages, English and 
French. Many schools across j Canada are now Involved 
with early or late French / lauaerslon prograafs for 
English-speaking children, i Several studies . have 
neasured how well these children learn to speak French 
some have compared the results to results frost prograas 
that teach French-as-a-second language (say 20 ninutes 
a day) or that also teach another subject In French 
(for a total of, say, 75 ninutes a day), while others 
have used, Quebec French-speaking children being 
educated in French as controls. 

Using techniques such as taping children's 
interviews and story telling, nunerovs^ aspects of 
French-speaking skills have been assessed' and reported 
in these six papers and coiapared with English-speaking 
cbn't r¥T s~ Tn "^ne ' ZU to ~ /5 al nute p rograas , The 
investigators found that. In general, studants In the 
ifliiaersion prograas score higher* 

The Protestant School Board of Sreater Montreal 
and the South Shore Protestant Raglonal School Board in 
a suburb of Montreal have easy access to native 
French-speaking children and have thus been able to 
Judge the success of French-lnaersion progress In a 
aore rigolrous aanner. Studies in the South S^ore Board 
(^ne within the St. laabert project (see pAge 5} 
suggest that grade two pupils who had been instructei^ 
exclusively in French since kindergarten were as 
coapetent in speaking as native speakers of French. As 
the children grew older and reaained in the iaaerslon 
programs, they were reported to continue to speak 
French well, although not quite native-like: 



■/ 
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Nofi-natlve ctilldren enrolled In 
loaersion classes could Indeed 
express themselves In their second 
language as evidenced by the fact 
that their stories were always 
readily IntelllglMe to a native 
speaker of French. However, they 
did not perforsi as well as nat1v% 
children on a nunber of seasures. 
Their rate of production regained 
slower, even efier seven years of 
schooling In the .second language; 
their ability to handle: coiaplex 
sentences was not equal to French 
children's, at least as shown by 
their failure to use as; aany 
sentential Objects; they were, 
however, as flexible as native 

- chtUcfft by the tlwe they reached 

firade Six. 

(Spllka. 1978, P.S48) 

And, Genesee's work In the Frotestant School Board/ 
essentially coiaes to the saae conclusions. Genesee 
also studied the effects of KQ. and wrote: 

acquisition of Interpersonal 
coanaunlcatlon skills In French 
under the «1rcu»stances of French 
lainerslon does not sees to depend 
upon the students' I.Q. level. 
This finding Is coiislsfent with the 
philosophy of Fre nch itawerslon that 

abilities to learn language, 
provided it Is used as a vehicle of 
aeanlngful coamunlcatlon. ^ 
(Genesee et al., 1977, p.330) 

The Republic of the Philippines has three afflclal 
languages -- English, Spanish and Filipino, popularly 
referred to as Tagalog. In 1968, an experiment with an 
Engllsh/Plllpino bilingual alternate days approach was 
begun with children who were native speakers of 
Filipino. The method of instruction was as follows: 

... all subjects except Language 
Arts were taught on Day 1 using 
Filipino as the medium of 
Instruction; on Day 2 using 
English; Day 3, ' Filipino; Day 4, 
English; etc. The material covered 
on Day 2 was not simply a 
repetition of that covered on Day 
1; but wis instead a continuation 
of the previous day's lesson. 
(Tucker et al., 1970, p.284) 
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Tu€k«r antf tils col leagues report that after one year 
the ctilldren in tHe program were doing the sane In 
speaking English as slnilar children educated In a 
standard English currlculufli and a standard Plllpino 
currlculuM. both of which had English and EiL classes 
totalling 80 ainutes a day* Therefore, the alternate 
days approach seeaed to add little to English-speaking 
skills over the standard approaches. The authors do 
not coflment ahout the Influence of English In the hoaes 
and cofMiun1ty» but the Influence aay be such that a 
different educational approach aade no difference In 
English-speaking skills. 

The aatter of learning a second official language 
when one's first language Is not official and when one 
belongs to a ainorlty group presents a different set of 
circuastances froa those discussed above. Such 
children, for exaaplb, .Spanish- speaking children In the 
United states, were traditionally expected to transfer 
to the second language laaedlately upod entering school 
and were often punished for using their first language. 
Within the past decade or two, this approach has coae 
under considerable critlclsa with the consequence that 
various foras of bilingual education are being 
atteapted throughout the world. Here are three 
illustrations, two froa Holland and one froa Australia 
that sake extensive use of the child's first language 
In the beginning years: 

In aany schools In cities In the 
Western part of Holland aore than 
. half of the children have a 
no n-Dut ch ethnic background. In 
some srchooTs even ~ aere than 80*-. 



Owing to certain negative 
experiences, ... an experlaental 
school for foreign chfldren was 
started In the city of leyden In 
October 1977. ... Moroccan and 
Turkish children of the 6-12 age 
group who had arrived directly froa 
their respective countries of 
origin were given the opportunity 
to attend a school with classes 
which were specially organised for 
thea. These classes were 
associated with a 'regular' Dutch 
school. The children were 
instructed In all subjects In the 
native language by teachers froa 
their country of origin. For about 
one hour every day, Dutch was the 
subject (as well as the aedlua) of 
Instruction In lessons given by a 
Dutch teacher. ... In the second 
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year, sciiool subjects nere teught 
about half the t1«e in the aether 
tongue of the children, and half 
the tine in Dutch, After two 
years, the foreign children went to 
^regular* schools in their 
neighbourhood. 

(Altena i Appel, 1982. pp. 316-7} 

Up till 1937 Dutch was the only 
officially allowed nediup of 
instruction in Holland ... fros 
1937 the subject 'language' laight 
conprise Frisian as well. 
After World War U this discussion 
was resuaed and in 19S0 . an 
isportant experiient was set up in 
nine schools. In these schools 
Frisian becatie the loediue of 
instruction in the first two 
grades. As early as 19$S the nodel 
was legalized, i.e. it becasie 
legally possible to use Frisian (or 
another regional language) as a 
nediuB of instruction in the first 
three grades;. ... 

In 19SS, when the bilingual 
schools were aade possible, 
approxinately two-thirds of the 
priaary school pupils in the 
proYince (then about S00,000 
inhabitants) caoe fron faailies 
with Frisi&n as hoae language. 
This proportion has not changed 
significantly since. The 
Frisian-speaking population is 
concentrated in the countryside, 
however, and in 1956 'there were 26 
aunicipalities in which the nunber 
of Frisian-speaking faailies was 
over 90* ... 

As froa 1975 the use of 
Frisian as a aediua of instruction 
Is no longer restricted to the 
first three grades. •• 
(Uijnstra, 1980, pp.46-7) 

Culturally and linguistically, the 
Aboriglnel people of Milingiabi 
forn a relatively hoaogeneous 
group, speaking 6upapuyngu and Its 
closely related counterpart, 
OJaabarrpuyngu. ••• the bilingual 
prograa was Introduced to the 
Preschoot and Year 1 In 1973. ... 



Overalt, duiHng thair Priaary 
school years, students received 
about half their schooling In their 
^ Aboriginal language and half in 
English, although proportions 
varied as the children progressed 
through the school. A trained 
non-Aboriginal teacher taught the 
EnglUh parts of the prograa and a 
partially trained or untrained 
Aborlglnel teacher taught the 
Aboriginal language portions of the 
prograa. 

<$ale et al..«1981, pp. 297-9) 

In these three experloients, researchers, using In 
one case a coaplex linguistic analysis of, children's 
conversations as tiell as language tests. In another an 
analysis of quantitative fluency, and In thi third oral 
Outct discrete-point tests and analysis of spontaneous 
oral language, found that the ability of the children 
to speak the second language was better or equal to 
slisllar children In aore tradltlpnal Butch end EngVlsh 
prograips. 

# 

In the case of the study of Frisian children, 
coaparlsons were also nade with native Dutch-speaking 
children. The results showed that the Frisian children 
could not natch the speaking skills of the Dutch 
children but that the discrepancies were decreasing 
over tine: 

V t 

Obviously the spontaneous language- 
use of tJie Frisian children 1$ not 
always as fluent as that of the 
Utrecht children, nor Is their 
Dutch always correct and current. 
This ' is shown up by> a sonetlnes 
unusual choice .of words and by the 
use of superfluous or unusual 
adverbs and prepositions. These 
deviations fron current Dutch 
(roughly 12 per 1000 words) hardly 
interfere with coaprehenslblllty, 
however. 

(Wljnstra, 1980. p. St) 



Sale and ;^er colleagues suggested the following 
reason for theJ|P positive results: 

To perforn well on a task such as 
the Story Retelling test, the 
children needed practice in the 
skills of story analysis, 
retention, and orel production. In 
the bilingual classes the children 
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hatf the opportunity froa an oorljr 
age to practice these skills In 
their own lansuage; then. In their 
regular oral English sessions, they 
were able to transfer si^llls 
expression to English. On the 
other hand, the children froa the 
English-only classes had had plenty 
of exposure to English hot because 
they still knew relatively little 
English vocabulary they had had 
little practice at story analysis 
and production. Nhat practice they 
had had In English was probably too 
fori^lgn to benefit then greatly. 
(Gale et al., 1981, p. 304) 

Three American experlaents (see pages 6 and 8) In 
bilingual education for Spanlsh-speak'ing children case 
to sliBllar conclusions* 

Qtiier MUjigitel- -programs use translation aethods 
that isake use of the child's first language 
sliauUaneously while learning or nnt understanding the 
second language. The results fr'oia these experlaents 
with respect to speaking the second language are alxed. 
The experlaents for Spanish and Italian children are 
described on pages 7 and 8. The third experlaent Is of 
Punjabi priaary children In Vancouver: 

The teacher of the experlaental 
prograa used Punjabi when she felt 
a child was rot coaprehending what 
she was saying to hia In English. 
Rather than providing hia with a 
direct translation. however. she 
atteapted to equate the English to 
the Punjabi through explanation and 
ges^e^ tJierebiy supplying Jiia- witH 
comprehension as well as 
vocabulary. ... The classroon was 
replete with effulpaent to stiaulate 
language developaent. Including 
such things as a Language Master 
and a listening post. The teacher 
Bade a concentrated effort to 
present new aaterlal ^ using a 
aultl-sensory approach, ' - and she 
stressed rote learning. » The buddy 
systea (a Caucasian child froa a 
regular class paired with an East 
Indian child was an Integral part 
of their prograa as well. 
(Noody, 1974, p. 17} 
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Sw8«afy 

A total of t«efit)f-severt . papers seasurlng speaking 
have been discussed In this section. The following 
theses are suggested: 

1. A child whose first language Is an official one» 
who Is a neiiher of a aajorlty group and who Is 
likely of the Middle class nay be coapletely 
l^ersed In a second language with no detrlaentai 
effects with respect to speaking the first. (An 
exaoiple Is £ngil8h*speak1fig Ottawa children 
learning French.) 

2. A child whose first language Is non-official • who 
Is a aeaber of a Minority group and who Is of low 
soclo-econoalc status «ay do best In learning to 
speak a second lant^uase If education Is ^gun In 
the first. (An exaaple Is Aboriginal children 
learning English In Australia.) 

3. A child In an loaerslon progras of a second 
official language learns to speak the second 
language better than If enrolled In a traditional 
language prograa that teachOs the second language 
as a subject for about 20 oinutes a day* but the 
child nay not reach native-like proficiency. Such 
a child usually has Mlnlaal exposure to the second 
language In the hone and comaonlty. (An exanple 
Is English-speaking Toronto children learning 
French.) When the child has nore exposure to the 
second language In the hone and coamunlty. the 
anount of school eiiposure nay be less Inportant In 
terns of speaking skills. (An exanple Is 
Filipino-speaking children learning English In the 
Philippines.) 

4. A child nay be taught a heritage language in a 
regular soUo^V systen by usiof^ It as^ a-ne44u»^f 
instruction and nay be shown to be naking progress 
In speaking that language. However, definitive 
statenents about speaking proficiency are 
difficult to sake due to the lack of 
native-speaking controls educated In that 
language. (An exanple Is Ednonton children whose 
heritage language Is Ukrainian.) If the child has 
extensive exposure to the heritage language In the 
hone and connunlty the Inpact of a bilingual 
progran on speaking skills nay be noderated. (An 
exanple is Redwood City, Ca,11fornla children whose 
heritage language Is Spanish.) 

5. Measures of X.Q. nay not be related to speaking 
skills. 
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llstenlnq 

Listening In an Official First Language 

The . Ontario and Quebec educators have shoiin 
concern over elenentary children's ability to 
accurately listen to their first language. English, 
when they have been laaersed In a second language. 
French, with little or no foraal Instruction In 
English. These eight papers report research resulting 
fron this concern. 

Listening Is aeasured by having the children natch 
an orally presented nord with ones i^resented on a 
screen or In a book as done in the Pea body 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the- word d1 scrim net ion 
section of tne Metropolitan Achieveaent Tests ; by 
havlhg the children answer "yes-no' questions after 
listening to tape-recorded text; or by a coabi nation of 
these: 

Each child was given two twelve- 
page booklets; one containing sets 
of six abstract designs; the other, 
six photographs of a woaan's face. 
The designs of each set were very 
siailar except for subtle 
variations In lighting or details. 
The children listened to a series 
of twenty-four tape-recorded 
descriptions, and selected froa 
their booklets the one design or 
photograph being described. Two 
tapes were used, one with child, 
speakers and one with adult 
speakers. 

(Lambert ft Tucker. ig72. p. 73} 

Taking the papers as a group.^ the conclusion is 
that English-speaking children ianersed in French have 
listening skills in English equal to those of children 
aostly with siailar I.Q. and SES levels but in regular 
English school prograas. The few significant 
differences that were found favoredi the control groups. 



Listening in a Heritage Language 

Investigators of the 50-50 
bilingual elementary prograas In Nan 
(see description on page 6} have cons 
chlldsen learn to listen In their 
Ukrainian, as a result of such bil 
Tests of listening showed the studmt 
fron year to year and obtained a 
although the lack of control groups 
on the conclusions that can be made. 
Edmonton felt the children did better 



Engl ish-Ukrainlan 
itoba and Edmonton 
idered whether the 
heritage language, 
ingual education, 
s usual ly iaproved 
cceptable scores, 
places limitations 
The teachers in 

in listening 
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in speaking Ukrainian •• 71% of 14 teachers rated the 
overall ablljlty of 22 classes of children to listen and 
comprehend In Ukrainian as "well" or "very well*. 

These Ukrainian children are likely to be third 
and fourth generation; Spanish and Italian children Iji 
other studies are Hkelv to be first and second 
generation, .with the consequence that Ukrainian 
children are less likely to be listening to their 
heritage language at hoae than the Spanish and Italian 
children. Four studies of Sp nish and Italian children 
have Investigated the effect of bilingual prograns on 
heritage language Ml stoning skills and concldddd that 
the bilingual prograas had no effect. This lack of 
prograa effect could be due to the fact that both the 
control children and the prograa children have so auch 
experience In listening to their heritage language at 
hoae and In the coaaunlty that the extra experience the 
prograa children get at school adds little. 

While considering these points. It Is Interesting 
to note that another Aaerlcan study of Spanish 
preschool and kindergarten children (see page 8) 
reports that on the basis of several tests the children 
In the prograa deaonstrated greater growth In their 
Hstenlnj skills In Spanish than control children not 
participating. However^ caution aust be exercised In 
Interpreting this study, because even thougJ) the 
control children were of the saae ethnic* and 
soclo-econoalc background, they Initially used 
substantially aore English and less Spanish than th 
prograa children. 



Genesee et al. found that 
hours and kinds of subjects 1 
page 6), grade four children 
well In Hebrew in a tr111n'"ia 
and English) as In a bll ng 
English). The grade two chl 
prograas were even significant 
possible that children, can 
heritage language while studyl 



with slallar nuabers. of 
n Hebrew Instruction (see 

were able to listen as 
1 prograa (Hebrew, French 
ual prograa (Hebrew and 
Idreo In the trilingual 
ly better. Thus It seeas 

learn to listen In a 
ng two other languages. 



listening In an Official Second language 

Nunerous Canadian studies of French laaerslon 
pfograas have exaalned the degree, to' which 
English-speaking children In these prograas learn to 
listen In the second official language^ French. One 
group of studies . on ^^t\}/ and late Ipaerslon prograas 
conducted aostly In the Montreal area/have been able to 
coapsre the French listening skills/of these children 
to those of French born and educated chlldreri of the 
saae age, frequently aatched on I.Q. and SES. The 
results have shown that the lanerslon children approach 
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native-like proficiency In listening In French and In 
sosie cases ( see » for exaaple. Saauels et a1.. 1969) 
attain equivalent proficiency, 

A second group of studies have conpare'd the French 
listening skills of ISMierslon children to those of 
children taking French-as-a-second language (FSL). The 
results of these stt:td1es consistently show that 
children at a^l grade levels In both early and late 
Inaerslon progress are «ore proficient In Frepch 
listening than those In FSL prograns. 



A third group of studi 
Ontario where French horn and 
readily avallahle for conparl 
and noms of other French 
evaluation purposes. In nost 
have been favorable. There 
three of these studies that 
children are In French 1h the 
the better their French-listen 



es» iBostly conducted In 
educated children are not 
sons, have used results 
Ifliaerslon prograas for 
cases, the coaparlsons 
Is also a suggestion In 
the Bore lanersed the 
school and the coaaunlty, 
Ing skills will be. 



Tucker et ,al.. In their study of the 
Engllsh/Plllpino bilingual program described on page 
11, found, as they did for speaking, no differences by 
prograa In English-listening. The study gave no 
Indication of how the children night cospare with 
English born and educated children. 

What about children of a minority group whose 
first language Is not official? Several Investigators 
have tested minority group chslldren In bilingual 
programs to deteralne how well they listen In the 
official, second language. The bilingual programs vary 
but Include hone bilingual' tutorials, concurrent or 
simultaneous translation, alternate day bilingual 
programs and 50-50 programs. The children's first 
languages Include Spanish, Punjabi, Italian, Finnish, 
Ukrainian, Frisian, and 6upapuyngu. The control 
children are similar and are usually being schooled 
mostly In the official language. The results show that 
these children learn, to listen in the official second 
language as well as, or better. In the bilingual 
programs as they do in the regular programs. 
Unfortunately, with few exceptions, no comparisons were 
made with children whose native and (school language was 
the official language. One Investigator, Moody, who 
made such a comparison reported that both the 
experimental and control Punjabi children did poorly In 
auditory discrimination when compared with Caucasian 
children; Another investigator, Uljnstra, wrote that 
the Frisian children were slightly poorer than the 
province of Utrecht group born and educated in Dutch In 
grade one but were Improving by grades two and three. 
Descriptions of most of these programs are supplied on 
pages 6, 7, 8, 13 and IS. 
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6«nes«e has studltd th« relationship of I'.Q, Ssmst, /^76 
floasures to Mstoolng skills and concluded that the tifo fitatsM et ai, 
are not related. ^ 

♦ 

The following six points arise tros the studies 
reviewed In this, section on listening: 

4. Chlliiren whose first language Is an official one 
and who use that language in the hooe and 
cMTunlty will salntaln tiielr Msteo^lntf skills In 
.^nat language while educationally ' 1i»ersed In a 

^ ~ secohd laflguage. (An exaaple Is English-speaking 

^~cli444cen to Toronto iMMrsed In Frenich,} 

2* Mhen chlldrehTlsteii — to^,a_^her1tage language at 
^hoae, htlliigoaV schooling «ay^ little to Inprove 
their llstentirg skills In their heritage language. 
(An exaupVe^ Is. Spanlsh-speak^lng children In 
Ca1 Ifornla.y t 

• 8 • 

3. When children do not hear their heritage language 
so such at hone » hill ngual schooling may Iwprove 
their listening skills 1/1 their heritage language. 
(An exawple Is Ukrain1|pn children In Edmonton.) 

4. ' Children • in an tmierslon prograsi of a second 

official language learn td^ listen In tho second 
language better than If enrolled in a traditional 
prograiR that teaches the ' second 1 angt^age as a 
subject f(|r about 20 ainutes a day; they nay even 
reach native-like proficiency. ^uch children 
usually have «1n1«a1 exposure to ^the socond 
language In the hone «Ad coi^unity. "(An, exanple 
is English-speaking Toronto children learning 
French.} When the children have exposure to the 
second language in the' home and coaaunity, the 
aaount of school exposure aay be less isHiortant in 
teras of listening skills (An exaaple is 
PI II pi no-speak t^ng children learning English in the 
Philippines.) 

5. Children of ainority groups whose first language 
is not official can learn to listen to an official 
second language in bilingual prograas as well as 
or better than in official-language-only programs. 
However, the dogree to which these children 
approach native-like proficiency is rarely 
aeasured, (An exaaple is Spanish children 
learning English in the United States.) 

6. ' Measures of I.Q. may not be related to listening 

skill. 
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Writing and Language Skills 



in an Official First 



Writing and Language SHills 
Language 

Assessing the effects on writing and language 
skills in the official first language, English, of 
learning through a second language in the early years 
of schooling has been a. central focus of research on 
Canadian French iaaersten prograns* Three methods of 
assessing the English writing and language skills have 
been used. The aost cossionly used aethod has been that 
of standardized tests; the isecond, the evaluation of 
compositions; and the third, the cloze procedure. 

Twelve investigations have used subtests of 
language skills froo the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) and/or the Hetipopolltan Achleveaent Test (HAT) 
that test spelling. punctuation, capitalization, 
vocabulary and usage, these researchers have ' tested 
the French-i emersion children at various elesentary 
grade levels and in the aaiority of cases cosipared thti 
results with ch^dren in regular English prograias with 
or without FSL and of similar Z.Q. and socio-econonic 

levels. The results are guite consistent, indicating 
that French-iimaersion children experience initial lags 
In the English skills aeasiu>ed 
grade three level, after which 
and innersion students perfora 
students in regular English 

logical finding, since nost French iniBersion prograns 
gradually decrease the tine spant in French and 
increase the tine spent in English with each new grade 
level. 

Sone investigators of French iniBersion programs 
have had students [above grade two) write compositions, 
stories or letters and then conducted detailed 
technical analyses of the writing. The Genesee 
investigations scored written compositions on nine 
dimensions: spelling, sentence accuracy, sentence 
complexity and variety, organization, originality, 
length, punctuation, vocabulary and overall impression. 
Swain qualitatively studied vocabulary (variety and 
errors), technical skills (punctuation, capitalization 
and spelling), gramiaar (types of sentences and 
syntactic errors) and creativity. In addition to 
technical analyses, two researchers, Crawford and 
Lapkin also rated the compositions holistical 1y . While 
the details and results of these studies vary somewhat, 
the overall conclusion is that Immersion students write 
as well as students In regular English programs. 
Genesee and Stanley concluded: 

These findings suggest that the 
immerston students had no 
difficulty expressing themselves In 



by these tests up to the 
tlie trends are reversed 

as well «s or outperform 
programs. this is a 
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written fora. In no case did an 
iMiersion group score lover than a 
fioniMBersion group on organization* 
originality, or overall; on ttie 
contrary, the ioisersion students in ' 
particular grades scored tiigtier 
than the noniflusersion students on 
each of these di«ensions» It 
appears, at least intuitively, that 
organ izati oil, originality, and 
overall expression are ^asic 
prerequisites for effective 
expression. Besides these basic 
skills, effective expression 
ultieately requires proficiency in 
linguistic skills ro'lated to 
sentence structure, vocahul a ry and 
punctuation. Again, the imsersion 
students perforaed as nell as the 
nonismersion students in these 
areas. Therefore, the imaersion 
students seeoed to be at least as 
irell equipped as the noniosersion 
students to express thenselves in 
written English, 
(fienesee |i Stanley, 1976, p*lS) 

The English Storjf Ceapletion Test is a^ third 
strategy used hy f ,ench iwaersion researchers for 
providing a Measure of overall English language 
proficiency. It is a cloze procedure test that 
consists of passages of prose in which the first and 
last paragraphs or sentences are left intact and every 
seventh word is deleted fron the body of the passages, 
to be conpleted by the students. The few researchers 
who have used this test in grades three through eight 
have found no significant differences between isaers ion 
students an^d regular profraa students. 

The^Tdsiooton French iiBaers ion prog ran studied by 
Carey and Cucmins is sonewhat different fros other 
Canadian inaersion prograas in that the children 
enrolled are both Anglophones and Francophones and are 
Instructed in the aediua of French for 80% of the 
school day. This aeant that the official first 
language, French, of the Francophone students could be 
exani.ied. A French cloze test indicated that they 
scored the saae as Franco-Ontario students who attended 
separate Francophone schools but lower than Quebec 
Francophone groups. 

Macnaaara reported results similar to these 
Canadian French iaaersion studies after an extensive 
study of Eiiglish- speaking Irish children. Five groups 
of fifth standard children were Involved: group one was 
taught alU subjects in English in all classes; group 
two was taught arithaetic in Irish as Infants only; 
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group three was taught arlthaetlc In IHsh as Infants 
and f1 rst standard only; group four was taught 
arithmetic In Irish as Infants to third standard; and 
group five was taught all subjects in Irish in all 
classes* Using the Moray Mouse Ena-llsh Test 14 
(HHE U) that Includes tests of spel 1 1 ng, punctuation • 
vocabulary. Capitalization, the fornatlon of adjectives 
froB nouns and syntax, he found that the five groups 
did not differ significantly in aean English quotient. 
Therefore, Irish children did the sane In their 
official first language tihen educated entirely in 
Irish, bilingual ly in Irish and English or entirely in 
English* Hacnaaara, honever, went a step further than 
the French lanersion researchers and coapared the Irish 
children to British priaary school children and found 
that all five groups of Irish children perforaed aore 
poorly on the NHE^ 14, Then, after devoting several 
pages to a discussion of why the NHE 14 aay be aore 
suitable for British children than Irish children, he 
concludes by saying the finding Is a grave aatter and 
questions the general policy for the restoration of the 
Irish language. 

Ttie bilingual Ukrainian/English progr'aas In 
Manitoba and Edaonton aay also be Included In this 
section (see description on page 6). Use of school 
systea tests of spel Ting and the CTBS Indicated that 
blllngually educated children perforaed as well In 
English as siallar children In regular English 
prograas. Caution aust be exercised in interpreting 
these results, however, since the authors do not report 
whether the children first spoke English at hoae. 

And, finally, the results of an Aaerlcan study In 
Florida also corroborate the French-imerslon findings. 
In the early 1960'$, Coral Nay eleaentary school In 
Florida becaae a conplete "two-way bilingual school" In 
a lalddle-class coaaunlty In which there were about 
equal nuabers of aonollngual English-speaking Aaerlcan 
children and Spanish-speaking Cuban re^uyee children. 
The ambitious purpose at Coral Way was to teach both 
groups of children to understand, speak, read, and 
write a second language and to learn through both 
English and Spanish. Gaardner and Richardson describe 
the prograa as follows: 



CvMysliyfl, HWi 
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In Dade County there is a high 
concentration of literate Cuban 
refugees who have a vigorous 
culture of their own. Many 
residents of the South Florida area 
have a syapa^hetlc attitude toward 
these Spanish-speaking people. 
This attltudje was particularly 
strong In 1963 when the bilingual 
school was getting under way. 
(eaardner a Richardson, 1968, p. 38} 
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The teachers at each grade level 
were paired in teaes consisting of 
one native speaker of English and 
one native speaker of Spanish. The 
English-speaking teacher of each 
teasi was responsible for the 
academic Instructlmin English of 
one group of patT^e^-^4ngl 1 sh- 
speaklng peplls and one grdirp^-^ 
native Spanish* speaking pupils. ~ 
The Spanish-speaking ° tt»dcher was 
responsible for the Instruction In 
Spanish of the saae two groups of 
pupils* Three bilingual aides, 
former teachers In Cuba, assisted 
In the atts1r» art. and phjfslcal 
education progress. The|i were free 
to use either language In the1r« 
classes. 

Fupllf In the experimental 
bilingual progran uere taught for 
approxlnatei.v half the dajf through 
English and half the day^hrough 
Spanish. / Norma lly all ne« concepts 
Mere first presented In the native 
language' In the morning, then - 
reinforced In the second language 
In the afternoon. 

(Saardner i Richardson, I9tf3, --^ 
pp. 36- 7) 

Using the English version of the Cooperative 
Inter-American goading Tests , the Investigators found 
that the English-speaking ^iaericah children In this 
program could spell as well as corresponding children 
studying the regular curriculum In the monolingual 
control school. 

Language Skills In a Won-off Iclal . jion-herltaqe Second 

Language ' • , ,.— - . 

Children In bilingual programs ajre usually not fiairdsK t 
ones learning a non-official, ndn-)ie<1tage second fiicHtr^w, 191 
language. However, the English- speaking American 
children In the "two-way bilingual school" descrll^ed In 
the preceding section, were learning Spanish. Using th'e 
Spanish version of the Cooperative Inter-American 
Reading Tests, the 1nves$1 gators found that these ' 
children were making good progress toward learning to 
spell In Spanish, although the lack of a Spanish born 
and educated control group makes It difficult to say / 
Just how good that progress was. The authors state 
that after four years, the children still achieved 
better through English than through Spanish, but that 
the differences were decreasing year by year. 
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Mrit1ng>aj»d language Sfcllls In a HerT<aqe Language 



The Co>^ Way stud 
pertinent* butH|i this Ins 
children and thffir herit 
premise was that tlt« Cuba 
further their skills >it th 
the„ _$aje l lae lea rnin 
reported the chlldrin per 
those In regular Engl Is 
coapare the children .«1 
educated children* sio It 
how well they were achlevi 
tested and of Interest 1 
"spelling". 



(see abov>]L Is again 
ance the focus /"M. Cuban 
e language* SpanlViu The 
children would ttealntiB^n or 
1r native language whil 
ngllsh. The Investigate 
ffied we ~ f aar tTi~5pei!tslr-as 
rograas* They did not 
ban born and Spanish 
la^teslble to say exactly 
In sj^lsh* The variable 
this seHlon was that of 
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Coh<en also seeaed 
writing ^skills of Kexlcan- 
In a bilingual prograa In 
on page 7). He had the 
Spanish! as suggested by a 
and then scored thea on 
putput^* range of vocabul ar 
accuracy of spelling, gra 
of sentence structure and 
However, he baced his concl 



atlsfled with Tthe Spanish 
erican grade thrae children 
allfornia (see ascription 
children write a\tory In 
equence of twelve Pictures 
seven d1aen^1ons:\ verbal 
* diversity of vocaflblary, 
atlcal correctness* qlaVlty 
ffectlveness of expression, 
slons on a Halted number 
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of select Mexlcan-Aaerlcan] 
educated In a nearby scho< 
£ngl1sh'>only education and 
Spanish educated control chl 



Control c 
»1 receiving 
inot on Nex 
lidren. ' 
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The studies of Eng 
prograas In Edaonton an 
Ukrainian Language Tests devel 
Public School Board showed that 
were beginning to develop Ukra 
grade three and aade slgniflcai^ 
to year. No control groups of 
and the Edaonton teachers were 
children as doing "very poorly" 
than "very well" or "well". 



sh/Ukra1nl4n 

Manitoba 
oped by 
the eleaen 
Inlan writi 
t laproveae 
any kind 
aore likely 
or "poorly 



b1 lingual 
using the 
he Edaonton 
ary children 
g skills m 
ts froa year 
re studied, 
to rate the 
In writing 



The Departaent of Education In Lund, Sweden 
evaluated an eleaentary bilingual prograa for Finnish 
children In which they attended a Finnish-speaking/ 
pre-school for two years followed by an eleaentarj/j 
school where they were taught In both Finnish and 
Swedish with reading and writing first introduced 1^ 
Finnish: 



The teaching group 
comprised two 
teachers, who were 
a parallel class 
teacher, who was 
Finnish teaching. 



for a worx tesa 
Swedish class 
responsible for 
each, a Finnish 
in charge of 
and an inaigrant 
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teacher to teach the iaaigrant 
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ctilldren Swedish. {n addition to 
these teachers, certain fiiplls had 
access to remedial teachers on the 
noraat hasis and In the case of 
non^Flnalsh iRsifsrant popils — to 
hose langeage teachers. This 
teacher density does not deviate 
froa the noraal resource allocation 
1o schools, • The only deviation 
wSTcT occurred was that the hosie 
language practice periods for all 
the rinaish iMigrant pupils were 
run^ together and the children were 
assipi^led in single group and 
allotted their own Finnish teacher 
and an extra cilassroon for their 



Finnish periods. 
(Llffgren and 
1982, p.324} 



luvinenoBirgelrstaa, 




As In the preceding \stud1es. the investigators 
concluded that the , child^eni aade iaprOveaents in 
their heritagfe lango\ide, Finnish, but they also 
cowoared^he results with nora^s for Finnish children in 
Finland and wrote; 



The project chlTdr^'s comand 
their first langu'-— 
pre-school level and 
of eleaentarjf schoo 
one S.O, helow th 
single- language Finn 
Finland. It should 
that the 
allocation 



of 

ge, hoth at 
in Grades 1«4 
Is roughly 
average for 
sh children In 
he pointed out 
currictflua and tiae 
at Junior level are not 
the saae In Finland and Sweden, 
which soaewhat iapedes direct 
coaparisons of school achleveaents 
between the two countries. 

An Investigation of the 
developaent of the project 
children's level of proficiency In 
Finnish froa year to year revaals 
that they have retained 
approxlaately the saae relative 
level coapared to children of the 
saae age in Finland. This aeans 
that their knowledge of their first 
language has developed all the 
tiae. It Is true that their 
average level of proficiency Is 
lower than that of the nora group 
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'Finnish children In Finland*, but 
Itiieir devalopnent proceeds at a 
norttal speed. 

(Lofgren A Ouvlnen-Blrserstan. 
1982. p.326) 

On the other hand, these Finnish children Mere 
shOMn to be hotter in Finnish language skills than 
slnllar Finnish chlTdren In Swedish-only classes. This 
result can be Interpreted to seen that the children In 
tlie Snedlsh-only classes were not able to* ttalntaln 
their Finnish as well as those studying the lapguage at 
school. Such was not the case for Cuban children In 
Florida whose Spanish spelling was as good In 
Engl 1sh«only classes as In the bilingual clashes. This 
difference M'iy be attributable to very disslallar 
social and faally conditions. In contrast to the 
Cubans In Florida (see page 23} « 

The Finns* own Identity does not 
get support or acceptance f ron the 
saiorlty. The Minority status Is 
low. Unfavourable stereotyped 
Ideas and prejudices are felt about 
the aeisbers of. the minority. ••• 

They atteapt to conceal their 
ethnic origin, which Is felt to be 
Inferior. They try to avoid 

verbal comunl cation so as not to 
reveal their st1gaat1ze4 Identity. 
(Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukoiaaa. 
1976. p.3S) 

The parents are often both on shift 
work, and work so hard that they do 
not have tiae or energy to spend 
with the children. ... this saall 
aaount of cosaunlcatlon between the 
generations Is particularly 
detrimental for the linguistic 
developsent of algrant children. 
To this we aust add the 
coaauni cation and socialization 
aodels of the social group: in a 
working class allleu. language aay 
be used for Inforaatlve. personal 
and Interpersonal functions less 
than In the alddle class. ••• 
- Often the parents are not aware of 
the laportance of their own role In 
the development of the children's 
aother tongue. especially In 
algrant conditions. ••• 
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Becausd of the Finns* silent 
sub-caltore one does not even 
hetr as aucii Finnish as the nuaher 
of Finns would suggest, on the 
street. In public, transport and In 
other public places. 
(Skutnabb-Rangas and Toukoaaa. 
1976. pp.39-40} 

Writing and Language Arts In an Official Second 
Lafffluaqe 

The Canadian researchers of French lamerslon have 
frequently Chosen thef Test de Rendeaent en Franca Is to 
evaluate hon successfully the Engiisn-speaking children 
learn the official aeccmd 1angttage« French. It Is a 
series of tests, of achleveaent In French used by the 
Coamlsslon des Tcoles Cathollgues de Nontrlal and by 
the Ministry of Education In Quebec with native 
French-speaking students. (The grade three test* for 
exaaple, Involves such topfcs as synonyas, antonyas, 
rearranging words Into a sentence, alphabetical 
sequences, tenses and styllstlcs.) Raw total scores 
have usually been referred to stanlne noras established 
for native French< speakers in Montreal and have shown 
on the average that the children's French language 
skills develop froa year to year In Imierslon prograas 
but are not quite as sophisticated at any particular 
grade level as native speakers of French. Their scores 
, usually fall within the third, fourth and fifth 
stanlnes; The studies also show that children develop 
better French language skills In Isaierslon prograas 
than they do In regular prograas that teach French-as- 
a-second language (FSL), even when the laaerslon 
prograas are begun late In elaaentary school or In high 
school . 

The Test de aots 2 trouver is a cloze procedure 
test {sialTar to the English cloze test discussed on 
page 22} that provides an overall aeasure of French 
language proficiency. Adalnlstratlons of this test to 
French laaersi on Anglophone stiidents at or above grade 
five also Indicate that the students learn French 
language skills but do not do quite as well as native 
French children. Early laaersi on students do better 
than late 1aa%rs1on students. 

The study of French laaersi on. In Edaonton (see 
page 22) Included an English cloze test (the second 
official language) for the French chlldreii enrolled In 
the laaerslon prograa and concluded that they did as 
well as English speaking control children in Ontario. 
The doalnant English envlronaent of these children aust 
therefore have soae Influence on their language skills 
even though their school prograa is 80% French. 



Analyses of coaposltlons tfritten In French and 
English by grade three and grade eight French Isaerslon 
students have Indicated that the students write better 
In English: t 

* 

The written English language skills 
of the grade eight Imerslon pu|>11s 
appear to be superior to their 
written French language skills. A 
coKparlson between the coaposltlons 
written In French and English 
reveals that those written In 
French: 

1) were rated as being of a 
slightly poorer quality In teras of 
creativity and sophistication of 
thought and written expression 

2} were shorter In length 

3) contained a greater proportion 
of vocabulary, syntax and spelling 
errors, as well as errors related 
to the use of adjectives, articles 
and prep9s1t1on$/adverbs/pronouns 

4) contained a greater proportion 
of siapTe and coapound sentences 

There was* however, a greater 
variety in the use of nouns In the 
French coaposltlons (the variety In 
the use of verbs was the saae for 
both the English and French 
coaposltlons) and fewer errors 
related to capitalization and 
punctuation. 

These results Indicate th«t 
despite being enrolled In the 
French Xaaerslon prograa, the 
written English language skills of 
the pupils are superior to their 
written French language skills. 
Many of the erron aade In the 
French coaposltlons 'were. In fact, 
due to a confusion w1tb-4ngl1sh. 
(Crawford, ig84, p. 21) 

The St. Laabert French laaerslon students at gra 
eight, however, were found to write about the sane in 
French as French control children, although Bruck et 
a1. felt that both groups wrote very poorly. 
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A study by Popp soAcirliat supports «hat Carey and Popp, 19^ 
CttouBins found for the French- students In a, French 
imserston prograa In Edjionton fsee pages 22 and 28}. 
Fopp studied the conulete sy.«te« of hlllngual education 
(French and English) for French-speaking -students in 
Tthe Niagara South Board &f Education, The setting Is 
described as follows: 

Ul.thln the Ulagara South systea. *^ 
one faally of schools provides a 
bilingual prograM, It consists of 
three Junior elmntary schools 
Hi th 900 students, one Interaedlate 
(Grades Seven and Eight) school 
with 300 students, and one 
secondary school with 800 students. 

All verbal^ Interaction froa 
Kindergarten to Oradi Tuo Is In 
French. Beginning la Srade Three, 
English reading Is Introduced, and 
English Is pursued as a subject of 
study to the end of the secondary 
school prograai, Fro» Srade Seven. 
English Is e«ployed as the language 
of Instruction part of the tine In 
Natheaatlcs and Science, and at the 
secondary level, S0% of the 
sub'Jects are presented In English. 
Otherwise, a aajor goal of the 
schools Is to encourage the use of 
Frenth rather than English on the 
assunptlon that the students nake 
sufficient use of English In the 
comaunlty at large. 
(Popp, 1976. PP.36S-6) 

Using the Co-operative English Tests (CET), Popp 
reported that the French* speaking children In this 
bilingual progran did as well as English born and 
educated students in the aechanies of English but less 
well in English effectiveness. 

One other' research work deals with the abilities tt8ciiiMn/i966 
of children, who know one official language. In a 
second officjal language in a bilingual Educational 
setting. Nacnaaara studied the Irish language skills 
of English-speaking children in English-speaking 
districts in Ireland (see page 22) and found that the 
more Irish was used as a aedtun of instruction, the 
better the Irish language skills, but that the skills 
never aatched those of Irish-speaking and educated 
children living in a priaarily Irish-speaking district. 

A reaaining seven papers focus on the writing and 
language skills in an official second language for 
children who are definitely alnority groups and whose 
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first language Is not official. These are the Cuban 
and Mexican children In Anerlca, the Finnish children 
In Sweden, the Frisian. Turkish and Moroccan children 
In Holland and the Aboriginal children In Australia. 
One of the assutaptlons behind the bilingual programs 
set up for these children (see descriptions on pages 7, 
12. 13. 23 and 2S) .1$ that children need to begin 
education In their first language In order to succeed 
In the official second language. Using standardlied 
tests, cloze tests and/or ratings of coaposltlons. the 
writing and/or language skills were ^OMpared to slallar 
children In regular official language program. Only 
Mljflstra and Lofgren and Ouvlnen-Blrgerstasi -conpared 
the results to children born and educated In the 
official language. The results are soaewhat 
contradictory, although six Investigators conclude that 
the bilingual children do no worse In the official 
second language than slaillar children educated entirely 
in the second language. Two Investigations (AUena and 
Afipel. 6ale et al.) suggest the bilingual children do 
better while one Investigation (Noore and Nrr) 
suggests they do. not- do as well. The Swedish study 
found that the Finnish children In the bilingual 
prograiB were one standard deviation below the nomatlve 
Average for Swedlish- children of the sane age.. The 
Frisian study ^ on ' the other hand. found little 
difference In Dutch -coaposltlon writing between tiie 
Frisian children and Dutch children fron Utrecht. The 
lack of such coapaHsons 1n^ the ether studies najces It 
liBposslble to accurately Judge the al^llltles of - the 
children In the offtclal second language. This Is 
unfortunate, since obviously control groups of children 
bof'n and educated In the offtclal language were 
available. 
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Bi lingual Children In Monolingual Frograws 

Ti^ Investigations considered the language 
backgrounds of children enrolled In aonollngual English 
educational systens. Bilingual a^d aonoTlngual 
children were compared on English essay writing In one 
study and language skills (vocabulary. ' spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation and usage) in the other. 
The results wer& oixed. 



Laula I imi$ 
TaaiteiM I 
H098R, 1975 



S unwary 

Several general observations can be drawn froi>) the 
review of writing and language skills exanined in these 
twenty-seven Investigations: 

1. Children whose first language Is official and who 
are exposed to the language in nany aspects of 
-'daily life learn writing and language skills in 
that language while in bilingual education 
prograns as well as students in the sane 
geographic area educated in a regular first 
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Ufisuag* «0fH»Hn9tt«1 pfoflram. {An exasplt i% 
Enallsh-sptaklng children 1«* Engllsh/Irtsh 
hlflngittl prosrans In Ireland.) Students In total 
libera! oh prograas m^y experience lags In the 
first years. 

Children can Make profress In nrltlnt^'and language 
skills In a non-official, non-heritage second 
langiiage la a blllngoal prograia while Maintaining 
their first official language writing and tanguage 
skills, {kn exaapleV is English-speaking children 
In Florida learning Spanish.) 

Third aad fourth generation children of alnoMty? 
groups ^can Make progress In writing and language 
skills *in their heritage language while in 
bilingual prograMs. However, It Is difficult to 
say Just how Much «rogres% they Make, since few 
Investigators have used control groups horn and 
educated In that language. (An e:saMple Is 
Ukrainian children In EdMonton.) 

Children whose first language Is official can Make 
good progress In writing and language skills In a 
second official language. Their skills, however,' 
tend not to he as good as. their first language^ 
skills, nor quite as good as children horn and 
educated In -that second, official language. (An 
exaMple Is English-speaking children In Toronto 
learning French.) The More Imersed the children 
are In the second language In school and 
coMMunlty, the hotter their skills. 

Children of Minority groups whose first language 
is non-official learn writing and language skills 
In a second, official language as well In 
bilingual prograes as they do In regular official 
language progrsMS. However, exactly how well they 
do Is IndeterMlnable, since Investigators have 
rarely used controls born and educated In .that 
language. (An exaMple Is Turkish children 
learning Dutch In Holland.) 
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The CawadjaiTtaiyi-frfLBailc 



Sttfete^^l ami tM |leifopoTita7_ 

isisefimfiation and npartin^ - Biriif a :iMilfu_i3BL_ 



i Skills (CT«S) (reading 

, ^ , ^ ■ xciKa^aa ant Test (HAT) 

(word knowledge, word disef4«ination and 
coaprahension subtests) Have freqoentU bi^en osed to 
evaluate the English reading ahility of French 
imrsion students in QeeNt, Ortarid and British 
Coluahla. (Other standardizad reading tests, including 
readiness tests, have also keen used by soae.) In aost 
cases, the Investigators have coaoared the scores with 
scores of sJailar children in regular English prograas* 
(I.Q. and SES are soaetiaes control led. } The findings 
of these studies are quite consistent. In the case of 
early imrsioa studies that begin in kindergarten, the 
kindergarten children Imersed in French are found to 
be as ready for English grade one as regular English 
prograa children. At grades one through three, prior 
to the introduction of foraal Cnglish^ language 
instruction, the imerfbd atodents Tag behind the 
controls in English reading. The iamersion studants 
aake a quick recovery in Ei^glish reading, usually 
beginning in grade three * after English language arts 
have been introduced. Zo grades four and five their 
skills equal those of the English controls, while in 
grades six and up their skills are soaetiaes better. 
In ao&t cases of late iaaertion prograas, there is no 
initial lag. 

Two Aaerican studies of English-speaking children 
in bilingual prograas; one a Spanish imrsi on prograa 
in Culver City, California and the other a prograa of 
50-50 English/Spanish repeated instruction, (see page 
23) corroborate the findings of the Canadian studies. 
English reading is not Jeopardized, although an initial 
.l^ag aay occur, in a prograa of total iamersion. Reading 
juas tested with the Inter-Aaerican Tests and the 
Stanford Achieveaent Test. 
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studies have loinr«d~-at~iHii4drofl who live in a 
English-speaking environaent and often use 
at hoae, but who take part if" bilingual 
involving a heritage language. The 
rish prograas have been described on page 22 
English/Ukrainian have been described on page 
following excerpts froa Veidt (1976) describe 
h/Seraan bilingual prograa In Cincinnati: 

In the spring of 1974, the 
Cincinnati Board of Education gave 
its approval for the estabi Ishnent 
of a unique public-school fieraan 
language prograa: the Seraan- 
English Bilingual Alternative 
School • • • • 
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The creatl^ of such a prograa 
In Cinclftfiati Is not untiSttal in 
view of the public schools* 
edocatlonal heritage and beAeficent 
historical attitude toward Gerpan 
stttOles. strives to provide 

progras participants ulth the 
re^olslte tools for the aastery of 
the Gensan langoage In a setting 
which also stresses acadealc 
achleveneot fn the regular 
elementary school • ci|rr1ctt1tt«. 
Enrollaent Is opon to any pupil 
residing In the district . who Is 
free of uncorrected speech and 
hearing lapalraents and obvious 
learning disabilities. 

lIHngual Heman Instruction 

was Introduced in the aataiin of 
1974 to so«e tOO flionollngual flrst- 
and second- grade pupils 1<| eight 
classes at two Cincinnati 
eleaentary schools* Each year the 
progrsfli expands vertically to 
enconpass the next grade level. A 
nine-to-twel ye*year se<|uence - is 
currently envisioned. 

The Initial three .years of the 
elenentary currlculun have been 
designated as the bilingual 
readiness |»ort4on of the program. 
During these ^ears approxlaately 
one- fourth < 70 nlnutes) of the 
dally Instruct loiial tine Is devoted 
to Seraan language learning. The 
seventy-ailnute segmnt Is divided 
Into a aorning and an afternoon 
session during which an itinerant 
fieraan teacher visits each class. 
The reaalnder of the Instructional 
tiae Is given over to the regular 
eleaentary curri cuius. 

The second language tiae-block 
Is not utilized solely, for Seraan 
language study per se. 
Natheaatlcs, auslc. art, and to a 
lesser extent social studies and 
physical education are- also taught 
through the aedlua of Seraan. The 
aaount land frequency of such 
content Increase with the 
coapetency of the pupils In 
aanlpulatlng in Seram the 
processes and concepts involved. 
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R«a<ltn9 and nrlttns in Serattii are 
not Introduced yntll the second 
vear of 1nstrttction« This de1a)f Is 
based on the preatse that the 
sliBult.efleoos Introduction of 
reading In two langeages can lead 
to possible Interference and. thus, 
can be detrlaental to the 
developaent of proper reading 
«ktttr"tH — both languages* — txcept 
for^ occasional ^discussions on 
selected cultureT^^toplcs* the 
bilingual segaent Is conducted . 
^ entlreljf In fieraan. 
(Veldt, 197$, PP.4S-6) 

The research data for these prograas (using 
farlous standardized tests such as NAT, CTdS» NHE. 
SateS'ltacginltle an% the Stanford Achi evewent Test ) 
shou that children learn to read English while in tnese 
b*1 lingua I prograais Just es well as If they had been In 
regular Engllsh-onljr prograas. 

The study of pupils In a SO-SO Plllplno/Engllsh 
alternate day progran ^ (see page 11) and a study of 
pupils In Persian/English partial and full Inaerslon 
~lpfrofra« j>»n*rally-«hoiHhat the- children learn to read 
In an official (for west, the first) language while 
studying English asi & second language* (The Iranian 
study reports sosm exceptions dependent on S£S)« 

Reading In a Heritage language 

Several- studies of Span1s^ 'English bilingual 
prograais^ In the United States le taken up the 
question of what happens to a child' . heritage language 
while enrolled In a* bilingual progfaa. All have used 
the Co-operative Inter-Aaerlcan Test Pruebas de Lecture 
to tes$ Spanish reading, and aii (except one; nave 
coispared the results with slnllar Children In 
English-only progran^. These bilingual programs vary 
widely in the aaount of tiae the heritage language Is 
taught as a subject and/or used as a aedlua of 
Instruction. The Coral Way and Redwood City programs 
have been described on pages 7 and 23; A Connecticut 
"pairing" model for Puerto Rican children is described 
as follows: 

The children In the experimental 
group were taught their basic 
skills — reading, writing, 
arithmetic, social studies 
(emphasizing the history . and 
culture of Hispanic peoples), and 
science — In Spanish by one 
teacher. At the same time, an 
English-speaking Anglo teacher 



began teaching English^ using an 
ayra1*ora1 approach* When 
Indlvldtfal chlldran developed a 
sufficient English oral vocabulary, 
she he.gan teaching then to read and 
write In English. The Anglo 
teacher was responsible not only 
for developing the stodents' skills 
in the English language, but also. 
In concert with the 

'Spanlsh-speaklnt teacher, for 
providing * art, «us1c. and 

Intdgrated learning activities for i 
the children* 'v 
(Flante, ig77, p.427) , 

A New fork City project at the Junior high scjiool 
level taught reading skills In Spanish: 

The ^experlaental treatisent was 
Instruction In standard Spanish 
with eaphasls on specif 4c reading 
skMIs In Spanish. Specially 
prepared aaterlals-'and procedures 
were eiaployed to teach reading 
skills In Spantsh. These skills ' 
Included word attack, using context 

to develop word eeanlng, - 

detemlning nain Ideas of 

paragraphs, following a sequence of 

events, following written 

dlrecjtlons, asking Inferences, 

recalling stated facts and 

sklaiilng* 

Spanish Instruction was given 
the experlaental group four times a 
week for 45 nlnutes per session at 
School A and three tiaes a week for 
45 iBinutes per session at School S. 
The control group of School . A was 
scheduled for four additional 
periods of art, susic, and health 
education. The control group of 
School B was scheduled for three, 
additional periods of art and 
health education. 
(Kaufaan, 1968, pp. 522-3} 

Three of these studies found that the children in (Coiiefi, 1975 
the bilingual Spanish/English programs scored nostly (Coksa tt aL, I9f 
the sane in Spanish reading as those in English-only fiiardflsr & 
programs. This Is a difficult finding to Inter^jet, fiiBhardsos, HI 
because no cosparlsons are nade wltJ} S^anls^ born and Noert & Nrr, 
educated children. Both^-f roups could be doing very 
poorly or very wetT.' If both are learning to read in 
Spanish, t^ien the controls nust be learning to read In 
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SpanUri with no foraal iRstructlon -* Ensllsh reading 
skills sust be transferred to ttieir heritage language, 
Spanish, or the children nust be picking up the skills 
outside of school* Cohen et al. speculate about the 
reasons for this finding In California: 

. A Ruaber of explanations sight be 
given for ^he fact that one group 
of Nexicen Aaerlcan children frois 
the Covparlson school, where no 
Instruction was given in Spanish, 
scored higher on Spanish reading 
that the bilingual group. These . 
chHdren mtv have been transfering 
strong English reading skills to 
Spanish reading. It Is. also 
possible that these children •«. 
were getting help In Spanish 
reading at hoae where Spanish was 
used. Also there Is • soae 
indication that aiany of the 
. children. In the Coaparlson group 
spent sumrs in Mexico where they 
nay have learned to read In 
Spanish. Thus, there are aany 
other variables besides foraal 
_ — r — i n struction which alght affect a 
^ child's ability to read Spanish. 

(Cohen etal., 1976, p.g) 

The doalnant Influence of the Cuban culture In 
Florida has been discussed on page 23. Many Texas 
neighborhoods have predMlnantly Mexican cultures. 
Pryor describes that environaent of four San Antonio 
schools as follows: 

... these four eleaentary schools 
are located In a section of San 
Antonio that Is 100 per cent 
Mexlcan-Aaerlcan where poverty Is 
everywhere evident. Spanish Is the 
language which iSp spoken 
predoalnantly In the area. All of 
the children In the project spoke 
Spanish before starting to school. 
... Even -the radio and television 
prograas are In Spanish. 
(Pryor, 1967, p. 6) 

It raay be, then, that at the el«»ett>«rry grades at 
least, chlldfeh will learrt to read their heritage 
Hnguage In any type of bilingual prograa, as long as 
the surrounding coonunlty is doalnated by the heritage 
language and culture. 
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Puerto Rictn chlldreii* on t fie other hand. In 
Connecticut and New York, aay not t>e in neighborhoods 
that Are so satarated with the Spanish language and 
Puerto filcan culture, for two studies have shown that 
the children learn to read Spanish better In a 
Spanish/English hillngual prograa than In English- onljf 
prograas where they would need to learn to reati Spanish 
outside the school. 

The Finnish children In Sweden (iee page 27) are 
In an envlroAMnt that discourages the us« of Finnish 
^and the oalhteiiance of the Finnish culture, 
conseiittently, they too learn to read Finnish hotter In 
a Finnish/Swedish bilingual program than , In a 
Swedish-only prograa, although neither situation 
produces the ability to read Finnish as well as Finnish 
born and educated children In Finland. 

— mcratfllan/Engllah Mlln gu aT ^f^raas In Edaonton 

and Manitoba helped the children learn to read In 
Ukrainian (teachers rated their skills quite highly) 
but the lack of any kind of control groups aakes It 
dif f i c ul t te d r aw furt her concl u sio ns. (See page 6.) 

And finally, fienesee et al. found that children 
could learn to read Hebrew as well In a trlllnglial 
prograa (Hebrew, French and English) as In a blllngiial 
prograa (Hebrew and French). The children were first 
Engflsh-speafcers; Hebrew was their language of culture 
and'rellglon. Again, the lack of a control group born 
and coapletely educated In Hebrew aakes It difficult to 
say Just how well they read In Hebrew. (More details 
are given on page 6.) ■ 

Reading In a Won-of f Iclal . Hon-herltaae Second Language 

It Is not often that eleaentary children are 
taught to read in a "second language that Is 
non-official and . non-heritage. The Coral Hay two-way 
bilingual prograa In Florida, previously described on 
page 23, however. Is one instance. English-speaking 
children were Involved with learning to read In 
Spanish.. Using the Co-operative Inter-Aaerican 
Reading Tests, the ohlldren were found to be asking 
good progress toward^ learning to read In Spanish, 
although the lack of a\Cuban born and Spanish educated 
control group aakes It difficult to say Just how good 
that progress was. The investigators write that after 
fftiir y ears, the childr en still achieved better through 
English than througn SpanlsV —»tft-tJut,_jyie difference 
was decreasing year b^^ear. \ 

The Culver City Spanish \1naersf on progran In 
California Is a second Xnstance. These excerpts 
describe the setting and progradrT \ 




A "?11ot" group of nineteen 
flvt-ytar-old nonollnsttal English 
speekert were taught the 
kindergarten currlculun completely 
In Spanish* In the fall -of 

1972, fIfteaA Engl isih- speaking 
children fre« the original Pilot 
kindergarten continued with Spanish 
Imierslon In grade 1. and six 
. doMlnant or aonollngual 

Spanish-speakers trere added to the 
group* A new "FolloifUp", 
kindergarten group of English 
sppafcers received the saae Spanish 
IsHMicif Ml pcogra* that the iLllot 
group had received, with the saoe 
Mexlcati-Aaierfcan teaclier. 
There was. no speclel funding, no 
teacher ^a1des» and no special 
currlcttlua or hardware. In aany 
Instances, the Spanish lanerslon 
teacher sliiply ohserved and 
borrowed technics frra the 
conventional English kindergarten 
and flrst-^rade teachers. ... 

The chlldrttii kaatt 'ti»^% Spffffth 
was the language of instruction 
right fro» the start. Nhen native 
Spanlsh-speaking students " »»er6 
added to the classrooa at the 
. first-grade level, ^ they were 

welcosed by the English-speaking 

students as aodels of Spanish, and, 
fiore Inportant, as friends. 

Parental support for th« 
Spanish- Inversion prograa has heen « 
very strong. ... Two families 
reported .changing^ their personal 
plans for the sake of the progran. 
••• One Anglo parent expressed 
pleasure that the project 
would enhance cross-cultural 
understanding. 
(Cohen, 1974, pp.9S-7} 

Students In the Pilot group were given the 
Inter-Aaerlcan Prue ha ae Lectura as a test of Spanish 
reafling at grade oneT The test was also adnlnlstered 
to students of sisllar age In Ecuador, to obtain 
cosiparatlye data on Spanish reading wItMn a 
fflonollngual Spanish school systeis In a Spanish-speaking 
country. Thert was np significant difference between 
the two groups on either the subtests or on the total 
test. 
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A third expdriM fit Investigated the extent to 
Mhlch elenentary school children In bilingual prograas 
In Iran learned to read t»o languages - Persian and a 
non-official second language, English -that have quite 
different linguistic and writing systeas. The authors 
describe the soclollngulstic context as follows: 

Although Persian (Farsi) Is the \ 
aain language of cmiunlcatlon In 
' Iran, knonledge ef~- a--~ second 
language .Is considered a 
deslderatuM for advanceaent In aost 
fields* Indeed, all upper alddle 
class and upper class aeahers of 
society are presuaed to have.soae 
coaaand of one foreign language, 
and both the Klfig and the Queen 
speak at least two other languages, 
parents who send their children to 
bilingual schools are jaeabers of 
the upper aiddle class and upper 
class« Their coaaltaeat to 
bilingual education is evident In 
their choice of a bilingual school 
over one of the better quality 
private aonoUngual schools. The 
children atte nding the- Miingual 
schools have an extreaely positive 
attitude toward the type of 
education they are receiving. 
(Cowan A Saraed« 1976^ pp.9€-7} 

Iranian children in , grades one, three and six In 
full Inaersion (all Instruction In English with 11/2 
hours of Persian a day) and partial liaierslon (subjects 
taught in English and Persian for l/Z day each) 
bilingual prograas were adaini stored the vocabulary and 
coaprehenslon subtests ' of the Sates-MacSlnitie 
Reading Tests and xoapared with students rroa an 
Engllsn aonolingual school with, no Iranian children. 
At grades one and three, children in the two bilingual 
prograas scored as well or bet»fr than the controls. 
However, at grade six the experiaental children 
(particularly those of aonolingual Persian hoae 
backgrounds In the partial laaerslon prooraa) tended 
not to score as well as the controls (usually the 
vocabulary subtest). 

Reading in an Official Second Larl^uafle 

The studies of Canadian French laaerslon prograas 
(early and late; full and (partial) have shown^ that 
English-speaking children learn to read the official 
second language, French, better than slailar children 
in regular prograas that teach French-as-a-second 
language. However, when their scores were Judged 
according to noras for native French-speaking pupils in 
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Nontrealy the Investigators usual Ijf concluded that the 
children did not quite reach .native-like proficiency. 
Nhen scores were compared to specially chosen control 
groups of Montreal French-speaktng and educated 
children* Isaerslon prograa children In sbne studies 
did as Mell and In other studies did npt. A couple of 
studies suggest that as early laaerslon children reach 
higher grades, at which tlse the percentage of French 
In the progran Is frequently decreased, reading skills 
nay begin to f^ll even further behind French control 
children* The studies generally show that the amount 
of contact t1»e In French Is Inportant In learning to 
read French; that Is, full lonerslon Is isore effective 
than partial Imerslon; early liraerslon Is aiore 
effective than late laoierslon; and, out of class use of 
French helps. 

Several of these researchers used the norais of the 
Test de Rendeiient en Franca1s> Ofher researchers used 
tests developed at tne Ontario Institute for Studies In 
Education by the Bilingual Education Project such as 
the Test dO Lecturer and the Test de Coapr^enslon 
de LTcrlt . The Test de lecture /California" was also 
used. others had children read passages rros books, 
nagazlnes, and newspapers or read and fill out Job 
application foras. 

Nacnaiaara ' s study In I rel and (see page 22) reports 
findings sisllar to those of the Canadian French 
Ismerslon studies. Using a test of Irish constructed 
by Inspectors of the Department of Education Including 
Itens seasuring vocabulary and conprehenslon of prose 
passages, he found that Irish ouotlents Increased for 
the English-speaking Irish children as the use of Irish 
as a teaching aedlua Increased. The group l^nersed 
entirely In Irish until the fifth standard was even as 
good as the native Irish-speaking children In Western 
Ireland. 
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Grade twel'Ve French students 1 
French/English progran In the Niagara 
Education (see page 30} and grade one F1 
H a blllngutti P11 Iplno/Engllsh prografu 
bf the Philippines (see page 11) were 
their English reading ability. For 
students, English Is a second of fid 
wider cowiBunlcatlon. The results Indic 
were isaklng progress In English rea 
control students educated entirely In 
somewhat better. « 



n a bilingual 
South Board of 
llpino students 
In the Republic 
both tested In 
both groups of 
a1 language of 
ated that both 
ding but that 
English were 
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Another set of thirteen studies focus on children 
who occupy a minority status in a country and have a 
first language that is non-official In that- country. 
Bilingual programs have been started for such children. 
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usually on th« prcalsn that the children will do better 
In the official second language if thetr first language 
Is recognized and used In the educational setting* 

Five of these studies report lapress-lve positive 
findings. First, the Mllngual prograoi for Aboriginal 
children In Australia has been described on page 13. 
In 1976. the children In Years five, six and seven of 
the bilingual pregraa vere given the Schonell Reading 
Aflh Test and the Dolch Sloht Words Test and coapareq 
w\ttt slallar children -Hi — the- regular Eeg^ish 
aonollngual education syste«. At the Year five level, 
the English-only children were per feral ng significantly 
better than the bilingual children. However, by Year 
six,, there «as no significant difference between the 
perforaance of the bilingual children and the 
English-only -children, and by the Year seven level, the 
superiority of the bilingual children was statistically 
highly significant on one test. The authors concluded 
by writing: 

It is plain that although the 
bi lingual ly^ schooled children 
generally performd better than the 
children froa the English-only 
prograa, their standards were still 
considerably belbw the national 
average* bilingual education Is . — 

effecting an iaproveaent in 
standards, but it will need to be 
supported by further research into 
crosscttltural education and 
Aboriginal learning and cognition, 
and by iaproved professional 
training of those involved in 
Aboriginal education* 
{Gale at al.'. 1981, p.309) 

Secondly, the bilingual prograa for Puerto Rican 
children in Connecticut has been described on page 3S. 
At the end of the two-year study period, the children 
In both the experlaental and control groups were 
analyzed with the English version of the 
Inter-Aaerican Reading Tests. The experlaental group 
or second- and tnira-graoe children achieved a greater 
growth In English reading -than did the children 
renaining in the-Engl Ish-orlented classrooms. Tnls 
author concludes: 

Judging froa what has taken place 
In the blllngual-blcultural prograa 
for ; children at Coluabus School, 
there seeas to l>e no doubt that 
students who -are doalnant in a 
language other than English benefit 
greatly froa a prograa that teaches 
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9U the h«stc skills In Spanish 
>coi8b1ned mith English language arts 
Instruction. 
(Plante, 1977, p.42>) 

A basic assusiptlon of a th1f(i bilingual program — 
for Havajo children at Rock Point, Arizona — nas that 
learning to read In ° the language one speaks will 
orobably result in better reading skflls, which will 
later result in better reading in the second Unguage^ 
Entlithi A«ti>isti«toir-iir~tti«~2tl^ 
Test to fourth anid fifth graders in ihe Mllngual 
prograa revealed that although the students were below 
the national norasa they were not as far below as 
siwilar children without bilingual education had been 
in an earlier jrear. Nhen conpared with children froa 
eight other English monolingual aiA schools on the 
Navajo reservation, the billngually educated children 
were much closer to the national norms and demonstrated 
a greater growth rate in reading skills. The 
researchers also compared Navajo children in a 
continuous bilingual program with those in an 
interrupted one and found that the continuous program 
was more beneficiaU tfhile a certain caution must be 
exercised because no attempt was made to account for or 
control the many other variables, the authors give. the 
following ^"tejrjp rotations and conclusions; 

Students taught to read in a 
language that is unfamiliar face 
two tasks. They mast learn .to 
understand (if not talk) the new 
language. And they must learn the 
skill of , reading. using that 
language. In the bilingual 
approach, reading is taught in a 
familiar langui^ge, reducing the 
task facing the child to that of 
learning the skill of reading. 
Once reading skills have been 
established in the first language, 
they can be transferred to the 
second language (which the child 
has been learning orally for some 
time). 

Both the fourth and fifth 
graders in this study had received 
instruction in content areas In 
Navajo since the third grade. The 
teaching of Science and of Navajo 
Social Studies In the Navajo 
language may have given students 
practice In critical thinking 
beyond the level accessible to then 
In a monolingual English 
curriculum. Teaching in Navajo may 
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•ISO iuvt 9lvtfi tilt Ntvaio lAtiguttia 
VquaT pr¥tt1 tie with Eiigl 1 sli. • • • 

Oata prestfitad Hera suggests 
tHat the effects of (contlntioirs) 
blllngoal Iftstriictlon nay be 
cunolative: that wlille Navajo 
sttt^eiits viio have receiitly (jis Zed 
grade) added reading fe English to 
reading In Navajo aay do no better 
on standardized achleveiBent tests 
than Navajo, stodents who began 
reading In English. th«jf do achieve 
better test scor«s " each year 
thc^reafter. Nor does the 
d1 feredrce sees to re«a1n the seae* 
Thitf stedents who learned to read In 
Navajo appear ^to obtain Iscores 
progressively higher than those who 
did not. In effect, their ra^e of 
^ growth helps the* to achieve 
progressively clo'scr to the 
"national noras" In each grade 
third through sixth. Instead of 
Maintaining a continuous 
"educationally retarded* level of 
. achleveaent* 
(Rosier ft farella. 1976, pp.387-S) 

A fourth study exanlned the effectiveness of 
bilingual Instruction with Cherokee Indian students. 
The Cherokee ' tribe * In northeastern Oklahoaa was 
Identified as one of the Aaerlcan Indian tribes with 
the greatest need for blltngual education because of 
their high dropout rate from the public schools, their 
language deprivation, and their high uneapl oysehf and 
poor econowlc conditions* The Cherokee Bilingual 
Education Prograa was funded and betan operation In 
1969' in four rural dependent . schools In Oklahoma. 
Because the project schools did not have bilingual 
teachers, bilingual Cherokee Indian teacher aides were 
eisployed to work with the classrooB teacher In a teaai 
effort to provide bilingual education for the Indian 
child. The SNA Achievement Series was atfalnl stored to 
two treatment groups of eighth grade students (one had 
participated In the bilingual prograa for five 
consecutive years, the other for f.0ttrj and e control 
group who did not receive Dil.lngual instruction. 
Control variables ' were educational ability, age, sex, 
degree of Indian blood, Indian tribe, pass-fail record, 
grade point average, speaker of Cherokee and father's 
educational, level. The results related to reading 
were: 

'. 1. When the reading achieveaent scores 
of Indian children who received 
bilingual instruction for five 
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censACtttiva y«ars were cospared to 
the rtatftng icli1ty«attnt scorts of 
eo«pBfa^lo Indian children who did 
not receive, bl lingual instruction, 
the Indian children wfio received 
hlHngoal instruction scored 
significantly Higher on the reading 
achleveaent suhtest than did those » 
not receiving bilingual 

Instruction* ^ 

2. Uhen the reading achlevesent scores 
of Indian children who received 
bilingual Instruction for four 
consecutive jrears were coMpared to 
• the reading, achievement scores of 

^ coaperable Indian children who did 
not receive bilingual Instruction, 
the children who received bilingual 
Instruction scored significantly 
higher on the readiing ach1eve«ent 
subtest than did those not 
receiving bilingual Instruction. 
(Bacon et eU, 1982, p*3€} 

The fifth study Is one that Is widely quoted and 
Involves Indians In the Highlands of Chiapas, Nexlco, 
desceniants of "tb# We ye Ea pf fr , wh o ha v e preserved iwclr 
of their ancient culture bet who' are rapidly being 
Introduced to the Modern world. . The details are 
Interesting: < 

Thre^ tribal areas were selected 
because of differing prevailing 
attitudes towards schooling. 
Tzeltal-speaklng Oxchuc- was chosen 
because, of all the Highland 
tribes. It has shown the greatest 
enthuslasa for schooling; 
Tzotzll-speafcing Zinacantan has 
shown the greatest resistance while 
at the saae tlae being the irast 
exposed to outside InflttAnces; 
Tzotzll-speaking Chenalho oc^ples 
an, Inte raed la ry position. ... 
(NOfMano, 1968, p.3S^ 

... within each tribal area an 
equal number of Federal or State 
sponsored schools were satched as 
closely as possible, on the basis 
of deisographic data for the hamlets 
they served, with the bilingual 
schools of the National Indian 
Institute. In the Federal and 
State schools reading was taught 
exclusively In the national 
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Vafi9u«8«t in Institiitt schools .It 
«is Intf^oOiicod tiirongH tli« 
vofflocttlor. Two prfiielpal crttorlo 
««r« «8o4 to tfotorajfio mUIi MHicti 
oppfoacit tliofo w«s sroator roadl-fif 
cottprohoftston in tlio national 
laagitftgo: first* proportloas of 
studoAts utoo wofo soiocto4 btf tlioir 
ttacliors as bolng ailt to 

uodorstaatf iriiat thoy rtad In 
Spanlsli*; socond, scores on a group 
tost of roadlfit coaproHonsldii in 
Spanish tthleli was adiilalstarad to . 
tlia saloctod ^todaats* 
(Ilod1ano» 19«8^ p.lfl 

Sacaasa v of tlia aign rata of 
falTuras (coMoa ttiroagaout tha 
aatlon}* . poor attaadanca, 
coapatltloo with child 1abor« and 
latar ant^anca for s<mm s^tudants* 
agas varlad coasldarably within 
aach class and rangad froa 
six-yaar-olds to taaaagaj^s In swst 
beginning classas, 
(Nodlano, I96a, pp.3d-9) 

In all three tribal areas, the results of the 
teachers' ratings and the groep reading test showed 
that the children In the b1 lingual schools could re^ 
the official language, Spanish, batter than those In 
the Spanish •onoltngual schools. The author discusses 
the results as follows: > 
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youngsters of linguistic 
jalnorltles learn to read with 
greater coapre'henslon In the 
national language when they first 
learn to read In their aother 
tongue than when they receive all 
reading Instruction In the national 
language* It Is less confusing and 
discouraging to Vearn one new skill 
with known Mterlal than to learn 
two new and only soaewhat related 
skills > with aaterial that has no 
aeaning* Meaning Is essential to 
reading conprehenslon. A second 
consideration Is that the negative 
connotations which. In soae cases, 
accoflpany the learning of a second 
^anguaae tend not to contaalnate 
learning to read In the aother 
tongue. 
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The Mexican study also showed 
that teachers* ability to 
co«8»n1cate with their students and 
their attltttdes toward theis aiay 
have outwelghod their training or 
educational 1«vel. 
^Nodlano, 1968, |ip.42-3) 



. T^a^rejMlntng seven 1ii»est1««tie«8 did not report (CoHm, I9f5 

such strong positive evidence. First, the Redwood City <c«ftM •! u, W 

blllnguaj ordfgraa (see page 7) that Ihtroduced Spanish %9»4mt l 

and English 4*ead1ng alaost siaeltaneouiity found that on li^niies, 19(8 



!**f Iftter^Riterlcajt Teats of Reading and th« Cooperative tnfais« 1968 : 

rf^ary Tests or Rdadino, ^cHi Idren in the LffgrM t 

noooiTWftt41^rogra«8 did bdtter in tn^lish reading. llrgM^, «I2 

The author8-sp«c^te that the nature of the program fteortlPtrr. w 

and teaching be related to the resultl: frfur, ^ 
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The theory was that initial reading 
in the doHinant or native language 
would help th^ child read better in < 
English. , These findings 

sugglest that ^reading taught ^ 
bllingually ms^ not facilitate 
reading in English; that instead. 

ch 1 Wren Mho^Jea r w to read f4 rs^ 

and exclusively iii English appear . 
to do better in English reading 
over tiae. 

The difference In teaching aay 
also have Influenced the trend. In 
the bilingual progras reading in 
English and Spanish were introduced 
to Spanish speakers almost 
slBultaneously. very possibly to 
the detrinent of average or poor 
readers. The Coaparlson school was 
known to have excellent Eagljsh 
reading teachers frosi the start. 
... Although highly motivated and 
enthusiastic, the bilingual 
program's teachers were not ' as 
experienced In teaching English 
reading, nor had they generally had 
as such teaching experience 
altogether. Thus, the findings 
need not Indicate that bilingual 
education Is Incapable 0? naMng 
good English readers out of readers 
who start In their vernacular or 
bllingually, but rather that 
specific bilingual methodologies 
nay not be successful under certain 
conditions. 

(Cohen et al., 1976, pp. 7-8) 
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Noore and Parr designed a study «to Measure and 
compare ttie effectiveness of four prograas: a 
sal ntenance bilingual progra«» a transitional bilingual 
prograa, a «1n1«a1 bilingual' prografli, and a 
nonbl lingual progra* In one Texas scboo*! district. 
Maintenance ctaases operated on the assunptlon that 
Spanlsh-doMlnant children nould learn nore 'reading If 
their nat1i»e language skills were refined and 
reinforced. The transitional approach used Spanish as 
a Means of coMSunlcatlnr ulth ^students when they did 
not understand Instruction In Engl 1sh«, This approach 
focused on 1«prov1ng the students' .ability to learn In 
English, Early In the program the tiae devoted to 
Instruction In. Spanish was coaparable for. the 
Maintenance and the transitional approache&. Ov^er the 
year, however. In the translti^al cl asses . Instruction 
In Spanish was gradualljr lessehtd ' In favor of English. 
Using th'e CoMprehenslve Tost of Basic Shi lis, the 
researchers found that the nonbf lingual classes scored 
signlflcantiv higher than the bilingual classes on 
Measures of reading and language achlevoMont 1n 
English. However, a* llMltatlon of the study Is that It 
did not Include randoM asslgnMent of students to the 
four prograMS and thtre Is* a suggestion In tphe paper 
that tue hlllngual classes were Made up^of children of 
llMlted English-speaking sitills while the nonbl lingual 
classes were Made of Engl 1 sh-doft| nan t children. 

Pryor studied iSpan1sh-speakint^11dr<eri in San 
Antpnio, Texas (see page *37) In four schools each with 
a bilingual prograM In grade one where thi^^.^h11dren 
studied Spanish for an average of one hour and^e^nty 
Minutes a day. In one school, the children Mpde good 
progress*^^ In English reading when coMpared with 
Spanish-speaking children fully competent 1n>the use of 
English assigned to regular Monolingual English 
programs. , In two schools the progress was not 'so 
pronounced, while In the fourth the^e was no 
difference. 

In the Coral Way twOi^ra/^ bilingual prograa In 
Florida (see page 2%) thrTre was no difference In the 
English abilities bf blllngually and Monollngually ' 
edujpated Cuban children. . 

, S4a11arly, llljnstra. In his study ^of Frisian 
children (see page 13} found the children had reading 
cooiprehenslon scores In Dutch' that did not vary by 
program — bilingual Frisian/Dutch and Monolingual 
Dutch. However, a surprising finding Is that children 
in both these prograMS were doing about the sane as the 
rural Dutch children of Utrecht. 

the purpose of a New York City Junior high school 
study for s«^enth grade Spanish-speaking students (see 
page 36) was td^etermlne If instruction In the native 
language would t^nd to Interfere with, to facilitate. 



or to hayo no effect on reading ability in English. 
Using the Durre11«Sul]<van Reading Capacity and 
Achievea ent Tests, the inyestioator round s owe ftM4aftnf-» 
or positive transfer and no reliable evidence of 
Interference and concludeds 

Planned transfer of learning froa '> 
Spanish to English has soae value 
for i^provinf reading ability in 
English of Spanish-English 
bi Unguals who i^^re retarded in 
reading English. Direct 
Instruction In reading Spanish 
should be offered to 
Spanish- speaking retarded readers 
because of Its potential value as a 
source of transfer to reading 
ability In Efiglish. and because 
reading ability In Spanish has 
value in its own right. 
(Kaufaan. 1968» p. 527) 

Finally, the experlnent with Finnish children in 
Sweden (see page 2S} found that the bilingual prograa 
children were behind In Swedish In grade one when 
coapared with aonolfngual prograa Finnish children, but 
that In grades two and three their achieveaents were at 
the saae level. The authors concluded that Swedish 
language developaent did not appear to be negatively 
Influenced by the bilingual instruction. Both groups 
were one standard deviation below Swedish noras. 

Bilingual Children in Honolingual Prograas 

Three studies have focused on. the circuastance of 
children froa bilingual hoae environaents in 
English-only school prograas and how they progress in 
-leeMl ng to read— E ngl I sh . — The— 4*ewUe^-af^ ^seaewhet^ 
contradictory, Tsushiaa and Hoigan tested children with 
JapMOse aethers and English-speaking fathers and 
coapajred thea with chililren whose parents were both 
English-speaking and found that at grade three, the 
bilingual children did as well as the aonolingual 
children but that in grades four and five they were 
significantly poorer in English reading coaprehension. 
Spence et a i • found no significant difference on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests betneen grade one 
.lexican-Aaerican children froa bilingual hoaes and 
those froa aonolingual Spanish hoaes. Rogers and 
Wright classified children entering Toronto schools 
into two groups — aonolinguals who spoke only English 
on registration in kindergarten and E.S.L. children, 
soae of whoa spoke no English but would soon be exposed 
and soae of whoa spoke English and another tongue. 
Using teachers' ratings and the Metropolitan 
Achlevewent Tests. the authors reported that . in 
coaparlson to the aonolingual children, the E.S.L.- 
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chlldran starteil ictiool with a co"sid«rab1e performance 
deficit but had overeoae the deficit hy grade three. 

Suwaarjf 

' This section aajr he sumiarlied as follows: 

Im Children whose first lansaage Is official In the 
country learn to read that langeage with no 
detr1«eflte1\ effects while learning a second 
language (heritage, official or non-official) In a 
varietur of of lingual prograas. In full luierslon 

?r«igraas» an Initial lag Is frequently reported. 
Exaaples are Engl 1sh*sptfak1ng children learning 
their heritage language » Geraan* in Cincinnati; 
Engllsh-spealting children learning the official 
secoml language, French, In Toronto; and 
English-speaking children learning the 
non-official second language, Spanish, In 
California.) 

2. Children can aade progress In learning to read a 
heritage language In a variety of bilingual 
prograas. The progress Is rarely conpared to 
control chlloren born and educated In that 
language, so the extent of the progress Is 
difficult to judge. There Is sone suggestion that 
If the children are in a coaaunlty where the 
heritage language. Is donlnant, eleaentary reading 
skills can be learned In the heritage . language 
without the advantage of a bilingual prograa. (An 
exaaple Is Nexlcan-Aaerlcan chit iron in Redwood 
City, California learning Spanish.) 

3. Children can aake progress in learning to read a 
second language that Is non-official and 
non- heritage In different bUlngual prograas. 
Reason* for leare1»t a non-off icia4^ 4io»«*ei?^itAga 
second language say relate' to the world status of 
the language or to the proxlalty of a second 
culture. (An exaaple Is Iranian Persian-speaking 
students learning English.) 

4. Children whose first language Is official can aake 
progress In learning to read a second official 
language In a variety of bilingual prograas. The 
aore contact tiae In the second language, the 
better the developaent of skills. (An exaaple Is 
English-speaking children learning Irish In 
Ireland.) 

5. Children whose first language Is non-official and 
who occupy a alnorlty status In a country aay 
learn to read an official second language better 
If flr^t Introduced to reading in their own 
vernacular. (An exaaple is Navajo children 
learning English In Arizona.) 
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\ ' SeneriT Language Proffcfency 

Measures of language proficiency In t«fo 

Investiftatlofts have }>.een reported In the f^ra of 

overall scores rather than as speaking, listening, 

writing an^/or e^adlnii scores. 

On Juljf 16, 1970, the Legislative Asseably of - H«b«rt «t iL, 1971' 
Nanltoha unanfaously adopted Bill 113 that 
officially recognlxed frencli and English as 
languages of Instruction In Manitoba public 
schools. However, nany Fraiico*Nan1tobans were 
reticent In availing theaselves of their new 
educational rights because, as Hebert et al, point 
out, they were ^ulte asslallated. That Is, during 
the 1972-73 school year, close to m of 16,253 
francophone pupil a did not take a single course 
taught In French, and, according t;^ the 1971 
census, only 42«7« of 86,515 parsons whose ethnic 
origin was French used French regularly In their 
dally 11ves« The francophone parents feared (1) 
that their children would be less successful 
acadealcally In progra«s having a high percentage 
of courses In French and (2) that t^elr cosmand of 
English would deterlonate. One goal of the study 
done by Hibert et aU was to assess the 
francophone student^* coapetence In Englljh and 
French In 'relatlon/to the overall percentage of 
Instruction that J they received In the two 
languages. ^ 

The research project Involved 2,144 
francophone pupils In 115 grades three, six and 
nine classes In rural and urban centres. 
Controlling for Intelligence, soclo-econonic level 
and BOtlvatlon, the Investigators concluded: 

The results of the research project 
clearly Indicate that the 
percentage of Instructin received 
In French In class has no Influence 

on the pupils' perforaance In „ 

English. In other words, a pupil — - 

wlU - 4o-iitst rs wilXliP-Engl 1 sh 

reg*r^»«*r- Tjf "IHiether he or she 

received 20% or 80% of his or her 

instruction In French. Acadenic 

achievenent In English Is 

conpletely Independent of the 

aaount of French Instruction 

received; this finding holds good 

for all three grade levels tested. 

The situation with regard to 
Fran9a1s, however, is conpletely 
different. Here ther;e is a clear 
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fe1«tl0R&Mp betneen the asount of 
ifistructfon »r«cffv8<l fn class In 
f rcAcli and tli« students' 
parforaance In that subject. The 
relation between the percentage «f 
French In class and achleveaent In 
French as a subject is both 
positive and strong; In other 
words, the nore French Is used a% a 
lariguage of Instruction In the 
classroofl, the better the pupil 
perform In f rentals as an acadenlc 
subject. ■. * , 

(Hubert et al., 1976, pp.lJpS) 

It see«s therefore that In 
Manitoba* a socletjr which Is 
overwhelmingly anglophone and where 
French Is the language which Is 
difficult to . preserve* school 
.progratKBes havinf a high percentage 
of Instruction In French offer the 
best possHlllty of- ensuring 
effective blllnguallsa among 
children* " cjoablned with high 
achleveaent . In other acadealc 
subjects^ 

(Hlbert et al.* I97$*. p.22} 

The second investigation presents a conclusion 
similar to that for llrench achleveaent above .but with 
an Interesting and thuught-provofclng twist* The 
subjects were Arablc-aother-tongue students enrolled In 
the Anerlcan universities In Cairo and Beirut. Hriie 
students were asked to Indicate those gfsades (from one 
to twelve) In which they had: (1) studied English as a 
foreign language, (2) studied French as a foreign 
language, (3) used English as a aedlua of Instruction* 
and (4} used French as a aedlua of Instruction. Their 
English proficiency was then assessed with the 
Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency or the 

he autj 



A bet,ter overall predictor of 
English proficiency was whether or 
not the, Ss had experience with a 
foreign' language as a aedtua of 
instruction. Furthermore* the 
medium of instruction did not 
necessarily have to be English, as 
by the relatively 'high 
of Ss with Fned. One 
which can be made is 
a foreign language 
of instruction may 



can be seen 
performance 
conclusion 
that exposure to 
used as a medium 



result In improved Ft proficiency, 
even when the medium is not the 
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sane afi th« target lansuage (In 
this c&se, English). 

Appartntljr. In the two present 
Investigations, students irho 
attended classes In whith soise 
Indo-European language was used as 
the aedltfj of instruction achieved 
greater EFL proficiency than 
students who did not ^regardless of 
the nuoiher of years .tKey had 
studied English as aT foraal 
cUssroon subject. the ttalo 

purpose of this note reaalns to 
question the ready acceptance of 
the fliaxia that "lots of English Is 
good for lots of people' which 
seeas so prevalent In aany 
countries and to . suggest that 
^di^atlonal researchers working In 
such countries aay wish to begin a 
aore systematic search for factors 
related to Increases in 
English- language proficiency at 
various stages . of study under 
diverse clrcunstances, 
(Saegert et a1., 1974, pp. 103-4} 

Suaaarv 

These twc studies of veryv different subjects 
suggest that proficiency In a language that Is not. the 
doalnant language of the coimunlty ^aay be Increased In 
proportion to the aaount of tiae It Is used as a aediua 
of Instruction In school and that using the language as 
a aediua Is aore productive than teaching ft as a 
subject. 
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Language Usaae 



Four Ifivosti gators have considered the degree to 
which children In bilingual school programs use one or 
both languages In the out*of*class envlronaent. Two 
have studied the use of French b)f children In Canadian 
French Isaerslon prograas. Shapson and Day asked early 
French Imserslon students In grades rive and six about 
their usage of French In British Coluabia (no control 
group was Involved) and were told by the aajority of 
the students that they talked "a little" French outside 
of class and that they did not taU with their friends 
in French at all at recess and lunch tine. Responses 
from early ' and late French Isusersion students in the 
second study In Montreal were sinllar: 

Thtis. It would appear fron the 
students* own reports that the 
Imaersion experience has not 
' resulted in any actual greater 
self-initiated usff of French , 



exception the . grade laiaerslon 
students reported that they read 
French books and aagazines store 
often than did the Control 
students. There is also an 
apparent lack of differential 
Interest or effort in creating 
situations where French could be 
used. ••• ISBierslon students were 
not sore likely than the regular 
students to initiate a verbal 
exchange In French with soneone who 
they thought was French-speaking. 
(Senesee, 1978(a}, p.26) 



The researchers of the English^Ukfaihlah prograio 
in Edmonton (see page 6) asked the teachers and parents 
to Judge the degree to which the experimental students 
used Ukrainian ciut of class. Over three-quarters of 
both groups reported that the children "rarely* or 
"sonetimes^ spoke Ukrainian with other people^outslde 
of class. 

Finally, the researchers of the Redwood City 
Spanish/English project in California (see page 7) used 
observers* students' self-ratings and parents' ratings 
to determine the usage of both English and Spanish by 
the experimental and the control groups. They found 
that the bilingual group used more Spanish than the 
control group and more Spanish than English. The 
environment of both groups of children was very much a 
Spanish one: 
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The parents used Spanish alaost 
exclusively at hoae» and 50% of the 
hushands were reported to use 
el titer Spanish and English or 
Spanish exclusively with fell-ow 
workers at their place of 
eaployaent* Of those fani lies that 
went to^herch (70X}» tMO-thlrds 

priest used only 



the 



said that 
Spanlsli. J. 
(Cohen, ;I975, p*74) 



SttSHsary 

These ^ew^^^|u d1 es sugg g^st that a hi lingual 

frogran In Itself does not Increase the — usage of a" 
anguage In a co«iuBlty* Hanover, If a C0B»iun1ty aakes 
extensive use of that language, then the bilingual 
prograa night help Maintain It. 
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Wathawatlcs 

jjatticgatlcs Taught Through the Medina of an Official 
second Language 



"Several 
prograns 
children 
aedlii* of 
pro9ra«s 
lasers Ion 



investigators -of Canadian French laaerslon 
e addressed the question of how well 
1earir--a$the«atics' when taught through the 
the of f1^te4.«^icond language, French. The 
Include earf^T^^^A^te and partial French 
and vary suh8tant1ali>H4uthe nuaher of years 
the children study aatheaatlcs thrchifh-the — aeiUiiflLofL 
French and In the ages at which such Instruction Is 
- b e gun and discontinued ^-^ (In a few cases» the ^u^hors 
do not explicitly state the conditions of the prc^raa.) 

The aajorlty of the Investigators tested the 
children's progress In . aatheaatlcs in the' English 
language and coapared their scores^to English-speaking 
control children; however, soae tested In the French 
language and used French and/or English controls wtille 
a few teited In both languages and used bcth sets of 
controls* 

Those who ' tested In English adst frequently used 
the Canadian Tests of 8as1c Skills and the 
Wetropolltan Achleveaent Tests (subtests on concepts, 
problea solving and coaputatlon). In the aost general 
teras~,-w1t^ the: exception of one study (Barik et al., 
1977), the Investigators found that the children did as 
well as English-speaking controls and at tiaes did 
better. Laabert and Tucker wrote the following about 
their findings: 

These results indicate very clearly 
that the French training they 
received ^ In aath had "gotten 

through* to.thea«. Therfi are two.. 

likely explanations: either they 
are ^ aaazlngly clever In 
transferring the fruits of this . 
training, ahd/or they are obliged 
by their training In French to 
relate new notions and concepts to 
their English reserve of basic, 
aeanlngs at the saae tiae as they 
develop new coaplex Ideas in 
French. The fact that they are 
even nore skilled In the 
application of these Ideas than. the 
' Controls (at this grade level) 
suggests that the processes of 
transferring and relating aay make 
the newly developing concepts 
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particularly vivid- and Meaningful, 
thtrsbjf soeedlns up the learning 
process Itself. 

(Laabert i Tucker. 19», p.86) 

These who tested- In^ Treifch aost frequently used 
the Test de Rendewent en Wathfeatlouee davelonad by la 
Coaaission des 'Ecoles cathoilques de Ndi^lal. In aost 
cases, the French Imerslon children did avjie^j- as the 
French-speaking ^ontrdl children and ^bi^u^ -.than 
children in regular BCJigi»eiW stit4y1ng 
French- as- a- second lani 




The study of Franco-Manltoban pupils In the public 
schooV systea discussed on page sl found that (1) 
achlevenent In aatheaatics aai Indlfelident of t^e 
percentage of iastra^loji received In French in the 
overall currfculoa aad (2) t^rTfrguagriiT^fliltniatdn 
for aatheaatics had no effect on achleveaent In 
aatheaatics. The pvpl!^ were allowed to choose French 
or English for the aatheaatics test and the 
Investigators reported that English was aore frequently 
chosen, eveneaong the -2Sn- 30X of those who had 
studied aatheaatics through the^aedlua of French. 



Nacnaaara also considered 
research design he used did not 
conclusions. The children's problea 
arithaetic abilities were studied ford) 



topic 



but the 
to clear 
aechanical 
th)»se taught 



entirely in Engljsh and tested in English, (2^ 
taught arithaetic in Irish and tested in English, 
(3) those taught entirely in Irish and tested In Irish. 
He found that those taught entirely in Irish and tested 
In Irish scored lowest in problea arithaetic. One 
cannot be sure whether the conditions of teaching or 
testing or both were the cause. 

Hatheaatlcs Taught Through the Mediua of a Won-of f icia l. 
- -ttofl- her itag e secon d La n g u ag e — : ^ — 

The Culver City Spanish laaersfon prtigraa In 
California aodelled after the St. Laabert French 
lanersion project Csee page 38) tested Anglo children 
in grade one with the Cooperative Priaary 
Test of Matheaatics after two years in.-'^he^^panisn 
laaerslon prograa and found they perfbraed as well In 
aatheaatics when tested In the English language as did 
coaparabH students In an adjoining classrooa In a 
regular English school prograa. 

Hathewatlcs Taught Through the Hedlua of a Heritage 
language 

A few bilingual prograas have been designed so 
that children receive instruction in aatheaatics 
through the aedlua of their heritage language. 
Researchers have studied such prograas for Cherokee 
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Bacon st al, 1982 
8al« et aL, 1981 
Plants, 1977 
Veldt, 1976 
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c)i11tfr«R In OkUlioaa (pa^t 44), Aboflslnal cMI4ren In 
Australlt (pa9« 13),' Quarto Rfcan chtldrtn In 
ConntctUut iMfl* 35), an4 cfilltfran In a Qaraan/En^Hsh 
blllnfyal prograa In Cincinnati (page 33}. 

Tlia ^^^^rakaa trilia is iin1<|ue In the area of 
bilingual Instruction aiKing tne iMserlcan Initlan tribes 
becatisa «thcjf bave tteefr otin written Unguaoe and In 
1971 the pf^ograa stadltd by Bacon at a1. tntrbducad 
ciirr1ctt1«0 ttater1a1s\ot111t1ng the Cherokee langaage 
through the Cherokee \sjr11abarjr In grades two through 
five. In the first, few grades' of the Nlllnglabl 
biTingaal education p^ograoi all aath was taught by 
Aboriginal teachers using their own language. The 
experlwental Puerto \R1can .children were taught 
arlthaetic In Spanli^h for two years by a 
Spanish- speaking teacher. And« aatheaatlcs was taught 
In GeriMn. the asount and frequency Increasing with the 
coapetency of the pupils In the language. In the 
Cincinnati Innovation* 

In each tase, researchers tested the children In 
wathewatlcs In the official language, English, and 
conpared the scores to slallar children In regular 
Ingllsh prograas receiving aatheaatlcs Instruction, of 
course, in English. The children In the Spanish and 
Seraan prograws were tested In the early elewentary 
grades with the Metropolitan Achleveaent Tests. The 
Aboriginal children were tested In years five, six and 
seven with self-nade addition, . subtraction, 
nultlpl Icatlon and division Items. The Cherokee 
children were tested In grade ^ eight with the 

? RA Achleveaent Series. . having received bilingual 
nstructlon for ^our or five cfonsecutlve years 
beginning In grades one and two. / 

In all four studies, the / bilingual program 
children scored as well as and aostily better than the 
won 01 f ngui^T jr gtf u cat'er C T i T Ttfrgif^" l^resv fe yo T t y wft 
also true for the aore abstract areas^of arlthaetic and 
for problea solving. The Investigators of the 
Australian study coaaented as follows: 

It is interesting to notice fro« 
these aath test results that the 
recipients of the vernacular 
education were at the greatest 
advantage in the moit abstract or 
cognitively ^eaanding processes: 
aultlplicatlon and division. In 

?rocesses more dependent upon rote 
earning^ viz. addition and 
subtraction, the advantage of the 
bilingual ly educated children was 
not so great. 

(6a1e et al., 1981. p. 308} 
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MathtwatUs Taught Thfoygh thg ttedlum of an Official 
First Language in a Biltnguai Pfograa 

The 50-SO Ensllsh/Ukralnlan bilingual prograss In 
the publH and. separate school sjrste«s In Edaonton (see 
page 6) did not teach ■atheaatlcs through the aedlua of 
Ukrainian, but the researchers nevertheless tested the 
children's progress In that subject, tthen oonpared 
with the progress of slalUr children In the regular 
school prograai^ there were flenerally no differences. 
Therefore, the bilingual prograa appeared to be. of no 
hindrance to a subject taught In English. 

Wathewatlcs Taufht Throuph the Wedla of Two Langue^es 

Soae bilingual prograas do not teach aatheaatlcs 
exclttslveljf In one language but present the Material to 
the children In soae coabfnation ' of two languages. 
Three Aaerlcan Spanish/English prograas fall Into this 
categoric. The Redwood City prograa has been described 
on page 7 and. the Coral Hay prograa of SO-SO repeated 
Instruction has bee? described on page 23. The third 
prograa was developed In Uebb County. Texas that 
borders on Nexlco/^nd was set up as follows: 

Both languages. English and 
Spanish. were used for 
coaaunlcatlon and Instruction. 
Equal tiae was allotted to 
alternate Instruction fn each 
language of the saae aaterlal In 
the first two gredes. In the third 
grade the children were taught half 
a day In English and hal* a day In 
Spanish. 



mur ft sL, 1977 



Co^sfi, 1974 
SiardMr t 

Irtvino, 1970 



1 



. evenly 
English 
Spanish 



The group was about 
divided j between^ „ the. 
nonolIhguaTs and ^ihe . 
BORollnguals. ... It consisted of 
providing the opportunity for the 
children to help each other Tejrn a 
second language. Uhen Instruct lion 
was In English. everyone spoke 
English. The questions were 
addressed first to an 
English-speaking child and next to 
a Spanish-speaking child who would 
pattern his answer in English to 
the previous child's answer. Later 



when instruction 
the questions in 
addressed to a 
child first, 
Engl ish-speaking 
aay be conjectured 
was taught in his 



was in Spanish. 

Spanish would be 
Spanish-speaking 
and to an 

child next. It 
that each child 
own language and 
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by balfifi taught bllln^ualTy he was 
able to acquire a second languase 
In natural , and aeanlngful 
sltuatldns provided by nor«'al 
learning experiences* 
(Trevino, 1970» p«2S$) 



. Usfiif Engllsb standardized tests of «athesat1cs, 
researcbel*s found tbat children In the RedMOod City and 
Coral Way blllnoual profraas on the nhole did the sase 
as slallar children In regular sionollngual prograas. 
For the Texas prograa, coaparlsons were aade between 
the Engllsb aoeolinguals and the Spanish aonollnguals 
In the saae prograa and It appears that the nap between 
the two groups narrowed over the three years with the 
Spanish children. gaining on the English children. 

In the study of Finnish children In a 
Swedish/Finnish bilingual prograa (see page 2S}« the 
authors describe the aatheaatlcs prograa as coaposlte 
Instruction: 



the children being aalnly 
taught In Swedish together with the 
rest of the class* but with sose * 
teras being explained In Finnish by 
the Finnish teacher. A slallar 
fora of Instruction with two 
teachers In the saae class Is 
sopetlaes practised In Swedish 
schools and referred to as a dual 
or escort teacher systea. 
(Ltffgren A Ouvlneii-Blrgerstaa, 
1982, P.32S) 



The aatheaatlcs achleveaent of the. Finnish 
children In the various grades- of junior level was 
slightly below the average for the Swedish nora group 
Irrespective of whether their aatheaatlcal skills were 
tested In Finnish or Swedish. However, when coapared 
to Swedish children In the saae classes on aatheaatlcs 
tests' and school reports at grade three, they are 
conparable. 

Tht^ bilingual - experlnent In- the Philippines 
discussed on page II found that children receiving 
Instruction In aatheaatlcs In English one day and 
Plllpino the next with no repetition in content did the. 
saae as those. Instructed entirely in Filipino and not 
as well as those Instructed entirely In English 
Irrespective of whether the tests were administered In 
English. Pil1p1no° or English and Filipino. (The 
authors report that those instructed in English, 
however, were superior et the beginning and that no 
statistical Adjustments were aade to account for this 
In the analysis.) 



Birgtrstei, 
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BIHngutI ChUtfren in Monollflflual, Prograas 

Four $tud1«s rtpoft ttie outcoises of testlnf.the 
aatheaotlcal oblMtles of bllfnguallyor looted children 
enrolled '^In aonollfigual prograas. In all fot^r, 
blllnguar children are» at some tiae.'' reported to be at 
a disadvantage wbenr coapared to aonpllngeel children In 
the saae prograas. The togers end Uright study clalas 
that the disadvantage disappears by gr«de three while 
the Tsushlaa and Hogan study clalas the disadvantage 
begins aC grade five* 

Suaaarv 

The rescttlts of studies 're vleni^d In this section on 
aatheaatlcs JstMles that Indlca/te the language - of 
Instruction and testing) suggest: 

(1) Children taught aatheaatlcs through the nedlua of 
an official or non-oTficlal second language 
perfora as ' well . when tested In their first 
official languagb as slallar. children taught In 
the first language. * (An exaaple Is 
English-speaking children taught aatheaatlcs In 
French In Montreal •) They also tend to do as well 
when tested In the second language. 

(2) Minority group children taught aatheaatlcs' through 
the aedtua of their heritage language often do 
better wiien tested In the official language than 
slallar children taught In .the official language. 
(An exaaple Is Aboriginal children taught 
aatheaatlcs in Supapuynigu f^d tested In English.) 

(3) Children taught aatheaatlcs through two' languages 
tend to do auch the saae as islallar children 
Instructed monollngua^lly In the official' language. 
(An exaaple Is Mexjcan-Aaerlcan children taught 
aatheaatlcs In both Spanish and English.) 

(4) A bilingual program aay not be detrimental to 
progress In aatheaatlcs when the subject Is taught 
and tested in an official first language. (An 
exaaple is the Ukrainian/English prograa in 
Edmonton.) 
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Science 

' Science Tauflht Through the Medtttia of an Official 
Second Language ' ] 

Science has been taught through the aetfl^n of 
Ff^ench In a few, early and Vat« ianadia? Rirench 
Imaerslon prograais and tested lif'wades fl¥e and 
ahove through the ned1u« of* English. No 
differences nere found hetween the Isiaerslon 
children studying science tn French and regular 
progras children studyliig science In Enpllsh. The 
Metropolitan •Achleveiaent Tests CSclence) weref nost 
frequently adnlnl stored. The late . Inversion 
students experienced. a lag In the first year. 

jSclence Taught Through the Hedlum of a Heritage 
Language , 

. English Is the only off;lVti1 language of 
Nigeria, and vlthln this context Ojerlnde designed 
a study to det'erislne the success of children 
taught science* through the aedlua of their 
heritage language, Yoruba, and examined In Yoruba. 
' Using self-aade' grad^ four science tests, he 
concluded that: 

• ••• the child who was taught In 
the aother tvngue and- exaalned In 
the sase language perforaed better 
than the. ch114 who was taught In 
the Bother, tongue rand exaalned In a 
second 1 aqguage. ... 

Slallarly, It Is evident froa 
this study thftt when a child Is 
taught ,tn a foreign language, 
^Sfteyshe aay , perfoi^a better If 
ej^^m^edf In the aotlier' tongue. ... 

the^vs^oruba language Is ' 
adequate as^h^aedlua of instruction 
In science, arS^st^ up to the 
fourth yeaf. Prep^i^tlon of the 
material is a suraotinteHs problea» 
The six-year prtaary prw^ has 
done this successfully with r^^rd 
to primary Tour science.^ It rs\ 
felt that this could be done 
successfully for the remaining 
classes. Though 1t°is true that It 
Is difficult, to preserve word 
equivalents precisely. It can be ° 
done. 

(Ojerlnde, 1982<, pp. 342-4} 
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an Official 



In>B«^gators of an early French iniser'slon prograai 
for Anglo >imdren in Toronto chose to test the 
abilities of the.^^ students i^h science (using the 
Metropolit an Achiev^went Tests) at grades five, six and 
seven. At tnese grade levels. 



Andrew et aL, 1980 



Instruction had been ir.crea 
grade five and 160 siinutes a 
seven and Included the teaching 
The findings showed that »fter 
isNsersion. tii« ctilldren were 



the anount of English 
105 Minutes a day 'at 
at grades six and 
ence In English, 
severe r>«^s of French 
as able to>Gi!leve in 




science through the nediuai of English as 
students In regular English programs 

Science Taught Through the Wedia of Two languages 

As with isatheaatlcs (see page 60). the Filipino 
children were taught science in two languages on 
alternate days with no repetition of content. All 
children (Including those In control sonollngual 
English and nono^lngual Filipino science classei) were 
adninistered both English and Filipino versions of a 
grade one science acbleveoent test developed by staff. 
The children taught science through the aedia of two 
languages and tested In Filipino did the sane as those 
taught through the nediun of one language. Mhen tested 
in English, the English sionollngual class did best; but 
they were initially ahead. 

Suwwary 

Four of these seven pieces of research suggest 
that with respect to science, children who are taught 
scienca through the medium of an official second 
language do as well as regular program children when 
tested in the first official language. (An example is 
French imaersion children in Canada.) 

The remaining three diverse studies provide data 
that are too fragmentary for isaking further 
generalizations. 
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Mork Study Sfcllls 
Students Igaerscd In aw OfffclaT Second Language 



Ontario investigators of French imerslon programs 
have soaetlaes considered the dependent vitrlable. Mork 
study skills. Using either the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basle SktTTs or "tue Canatfi an T<sts »f ^y^tc Sk 1 1 1 s . 
tHiJTfaTe tested such sk'iiis as aap reading,^ use of 
reference aaterlalSi use of syabols^r and J'egendSt 
ability to perceive relationships and ability to extend 
Interpretations beyond given data at grades three 
through nine. Coapared Mith slallar students, the 
Jnaerslon students perfora the saae and frequently 
bettef. * . 

Bilingual. Children In a Mondllngual Proqraa 

■ i. T 

Tsushlaa and Hogan fouod that bilingual children 
of fanllles with Japanese aethers and Aaerlcan fathers 
at first did the saae or ^better than aonollngual 
English control children with respect to work study 
skills but that by grades four and five were perforaing 
aore poorly on all subtests. The bilingual children 
were In an English aonollngual school progran In Japan. 



Suaaary 

Bilingual prograas aay be 
work study skills^ 



conducive to developing 



Awtrtv et tit tC 
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Cognitive and Linguistic Strategy and Pevelopwent 
Divergent Thinking 

The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking consist of Cirriagar, 197V 
a verbal test Mfth scores on f1uency» flexibility and Uiiiiry, W 
. originality and a figural test with scores on fluency, lorraw* •t tl, 19?0 
flexibility, originality and elaboration. Three 
investigations, one conducted in New Haapshlre. one In 
Mexico and one in Singapore have used this instrunent 
to study the creative functicning (or divergent 
thinking abilities) of nonolingual and bilingual 
individuals. Tlre^ - three investigations are quite 
different in design anii resi^lti.^ the Mexican study 
involved hig^ school students; one gronf jias Spanish 
BOhollnguais and the other group was Spanish/EntUsh. 
balanced bilinguals. Collapsed across sex, the 
bilingual group scored higher than the nonolingual 
group on verbal and figural fluency, flexibility and . ' 

originality (elaborat*ion was not tested}. While the 
author adaits that intelligence, socio-econoalc class 
and other relevant factors were not well controlled in 
hii study, he aakes the following points in the 
discussion of the findings: 

The bilingual Individual has an 
opportunity to develop a 
fresistance-to-negative-transfer" 
set, or a flexibility set. on tasks 
which require flexibility and 
originality. In'learning a second 
language, the child aust detect or 
Intuit these patterns . and 
structures as rules to govern 
Independently the production of new 
utterances in each language. These 
processes require adaptability In 
order that the individual nay 
swltcn from one rule to another 
until he reaches the correct 
response for a particular situation 
and also to let hin exaalne 
different categories or hypotheses 
as he goes frois one iteis to the 
next, Althoii^gh only exploratory, 
this study suggests that 
b1 1 1ngual l'$m does pronote creative 
thinking abilities and at least In 
part serves to free the alnd from 
\ the tyranny of words. Since the 

bllirgual has two terms for one 
referent, his attention is focused 
V on ideas and not words, on content 
>a.ther than forn, on neaning rather 
tha^ sywbol , and this is very 
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laportant In the Intellectual 
process as It peralts greats 
c«9nHl¥e flexibility* 
(Carrlnger, 1»74» pp.sp2-3} 

The New Haspsliire study Involved students In 
grades one* four and six; one group » was bilingual and 
randomly drawn froa two FLCS (Foreign Language In the 
Eleaentary School) schools while the other group was 
aonollngual. and randoaly drawn froa two non-FLES 
schools. The schools were aatOied as closely as 
possible In school population, area of the city and 
soclo-'oconoaic status. The • Investigator did not 
control for Intelligence. For, the six scores on verbal 
and figure^ fluency, flexibility and originality, no 
significant differences were found at grades one and 
four. However, a significant difference between 
language groups was found at grade six, and Inspection 
of the dependent variables, collapsing across fex, 
showed that for all six dependent variables the FLES 
group scored hinher than the non-FLES group. 

' ^ TJie Singapore study Involved students in grades 
three, foiii^^d five; one group caae froa aonollngual 
schools and ^iclvded Chinese In Chinese-speaking 
schools and Malays in^^liaiayan- speaking schools while 
the other group caae f roa^^^lliogual schools and 
included Chinese in Engllsh-speaklng^irclio^s and Malays 
In English- speaking schools. Variables ^ch as 
Intelligence, socio-econoaic status and degree of 
blllnguallsa were neither aeasured nor controlled. For 
the four scores on figural fluency, flexibility, 
originality and elaboration collapsed across grades, 
the aonollnguals 'scored significantly better In fluency 
and flexibility while the bllinguals scored 
significantly better in elaboration. The authors' 
comnents .tre quite different froa those quoted above: 

... it seeas likely that .the 
coapetition of associations arising 
In the transition froa a Chinese or 
.Malay-speaking school to an 
English-speaking one lapairs 
fluency and flexibility of 
thinking, especially on tiaed tests, 
such as those used in this study. 
It aust also.be reneabered* that 
aost of the bilingual children are 
continuing to live In hoaes where 
the first language is Chinese or 
Malay, as the case alght be. Thus, 
they do not escape even for a day 
the coapeting associations arising 
froa the use of two different 
languages. ... 
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»the data support the 
contention that billnguallsa 4oes 
not a<l¥er$e1jr affect the production 
of orlgMal Ideas, as It appears to 
do In the case .of fluency and 
flexibility. . 
(Torrance et el., 1970, p. 7S} 

Slwllar neasiires of divergent thinking that enploy 
such activities as providing seanlngs of Mords, listing 
uses of objects, listing siMlVarltles betneen objects, 
suggesting cons«i|uences of unusual events and 
describing patterns and lines have been used by other 
Investigators and scored on such variabiles as fluency, 
flexibility and Inventiveness to study differences 
between ejeaentary bilingual and nonollngual children. 
The results ai'e consistent In showing that blllnguallsn 
Is not a detriment to divergent thinking and that for a 
few Isolated scores Is a benefit. There Is also a 
.suggestion that balanced b1 Unguals score higher than 
unbalanced b1 Unguals. Jacobs and Pierce found that 
blllnguals with Ciechoslovaklan, Polish, fieraan and 
Greek backgrounds In Florida could list sore uses for 
coaaon objects than aonollngual children with slnllar 
I.Q.'s. C4iiMi1ns and fiulutsan reported that balanced 
French/English blllnguals In Edaonton were aore 
original In listing uses of cooaon objects' than 
unl Ungual chjildren controlled for sex, soclo-econoalc 
status and ege.. At grade three only, Laaber^t and 
Tucker , found that children In the Freiish laaerslon 
prograa could naae aore unusual uses for [objects than 
slallar children In regular Englls]^ school prograas. 
Bruck et al. found no differences In these kinds of 
aeasures for children in the saae project at grade six. 

Finally, Quinn and Kessler found that bilingual 
sixth grade children were able to produce scientific 
hypotheses of a significantly higher quality than 
aonollngyal students. The proficient blllnguals were 
f roa a Mexican-Aaerlcan low soclo-econoalc area In San 
Antonio, Texas while the aonollnguals were 
English-speaking children froa a high soclo-ec moaic 
level in an upper alddle class area of suburban 
Philadelphia. Each group participated In sessions 
consisting of science fllas and discussions that 
presented the children with science probleas that si&t 
up discrepancies for resolution. The sessions ended 
with the students writing as many hypotheses as 
possible in a rigorously controlled 12-Binute period. 
All of the hypotheses generated by each student were 
scored for quality. In this test no control for 
intelligence between blllnguals and aonollnguals is 
aentioncd but all sessions for each group were taught 
by thei saae teacher in English. The authors atteapt to 
explain their findings in Piagetian teras: 
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In I ^iastttlah tertas, the 
dlsequlllhVatlon arising froa two 
linguistic inputs nay stlaulata the 
developing b1 Unguals to work 
actlveljf to reestahllsh equfllbrlus 
V through the processes of 

asslallatlon and accomodation. In 
the hypothesizing processe^i of 
language developiient, the Increase 
In ahllltjf to observe details 
required by the dual language Input 
and consequeht . Increase In 
uncertainty In responding enhances 
the conflict between possible 
hypothises regarding the linguistic 
rules. That stfte of conflict Is 
relieved by generating additional 
ajid . aore acceptable hypotheses 
until, ias an «nd result, the two 
linguistic i^rspectives of the 
bilingual are encoded. this 
experience, albeit subconscious. In 
Unguage hypothesis generation say 
have a slnll^r effect upon the 
capacity to generate scientific 
hypotheses. ••• 

~ ' study suggests, aoong 

otlf«T thijiss. ^hat students 

.educated In aore than one language 
'will be better j»roblea-sol vers than 
their eonollngual peers. And for 
science educators at* all levels 
this CDuld aean the active 
recrultaent of bilingual students 
for all areas of science. 
(Quinn i Kessler, 1980. pp. 15-6} 

Analytic Thinking and Problea Solving 

A few Investigators' have aade use of novel tasks 
to tap the analytic thinking and problea solving 
abilities of bilingual and aonollngual children. One 
designed an autoaated, portable problea-presenting 
apparatus In the shape of a box. On the face of the 
apparatus was a screen divided Into quadrants; beside 
each quadrant was a control button to be operated by 
the subject; above the screen was a signal or reward 
light. A square and a triangle were fla'shed on the 
screen in separate quadrants. The subject pressed a 
button. If It was the correct one, the reward light 
flashed. Each tiae e button was pressed, the figures 
changed position. Nuaber of trials to get a correct 
solution and percentage of correct solutions were 
tabulated. Another Investigator used cylinders that 
varied In degrees of Jielght and Jianeter so that they 
forned 2 x 2 or 3 x ^ i.atr1ces. The children were 
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asked to describe, transpose and coaiilete the isatrlces 
and then scored on each activity. Still another 4ised 
two sets of test siaterials; one set designed for , 
children ages 22 to 24 aonths. the second, tor children 
ages 46 to 48 months. Tlfe-^rst set consisted of a 
fliarble, an opaque* plastic t^iabrer^>f^;>^ opaque plastic 
cup. The basic paradlga cons1st«4-^ hldfV^^-the aarble 
under the cup or the tuwbler^ The subject was s1ap4^ 
and accurately Instructed (In four Instructional 
situations) as, to Its location. A correct response was 
one In which the child aoved directly toward the 
designated cup or tuabler. The second set consisted of 
a soft rubbe.r ba-ll and a painted clown's face. The 
clown's eyes could be lit up. one red and one green. 
The baslc-paradlga consisted of the child watching the 
lights alternate between ced anil green ,^ off and on, and 
squeezing or not squeezing the ball in a series of 
progressively, aore difficult Instruct Ions. A correct 
response was one In which the child either fully 
squeezed or, contrarlly, aade no aove to squeeze. In 
, agreement with the Instructions (adult, overt-self or 
covert-self). -/The Investlgitor who used the matrix of 
cylinders also had the children classify and reclassify 
stiaull according to varying rules. Bain used the tera 
"conteaplatlve cognition" to describe t&sks that 
Involve classification and generalization In which a 
subject must discover a rule that will allow certain 
conclusions to be drawn or certain deductions to be 
made. He had children discover rules for finding the 
sua of series pf nuabers. And finally, Ben-Zeev also 
used stories and cartoons to deteralne the ability of 
children to underst&nd the points of vleiT^ of various 
characters in the stories and the ability to see JtJ^e 
difference between two parts of a story and to relate ^ 
them adequately. 

These five research studies Involving the above 
strategies involved French/English, Spanish/English, 
German/French, Chinese/English, Hebrew/English and 
Navajo/English bilingual children ranging fpoa two 
years of age through the ninth grade and monolingual 
children usually of similar Intelligence and from, 
similar socio-economic backfr^trtnTS. The bilingual 
samples were selected and defined according to a number 
, of different strategies (see page 3). 

The best conclusion one can draw from the many 
tests of significance In these studies is that 
bilinguallsffl does not harm the analytic and problem 
solving abilities of children. In the few Instances 
where significant differences were reported (.05 
level)ythe bilingua<9s performed better more often than 
•the Rusnolinguals. Tbe bi Unguals performed well on 
cl^;^f ication of stimuli, integration of stories and 
the task involving the rubber ball and clown's face. 
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Conceptual Ration of Objects. Nuabers and Measurenent 

Concept formation represents a 
najor part of intellectual 
developaent. According to ^laget's 
tbeorjf. Intellectual developaent 
proceeds tbrouglt i|ual1tatlvely 
distinct stages that occur In a 
definite sequence* During ea^h 
stage the child acquires the 
abilities that prepare hin for the 
next stage. The rate of 
preparation » according to Plaget. 
' tir^^rdet^CBjjB four factors: 

saturation ,"^^"*lflEpir+«iicau«.^^oc1al 
1 nteract 1 on , and equi 1 1 bTafttmv^ 
Experience and social Interaction 
are culturaV rather than genetic 
.factors* ••• . 
' " '. • 

Experience and social 
Interaction' are the tuo aaln 
factors responsible forMndl vidual 
differences or retardation and 
acceleration of concept formation. 

# • • 

Hany children are brought up 
In a bilingual home eni^lronaent. 
Tliey 'learn two languages 
simultaneously at a very early age. 
Thus, they are exposed to an 
environment that Is In a nay unique 
and complex. Most of them have two 
'worlds* ,of experience. The factor 
of social Interaction in Plaget's 
developmental theory Includes the 
explicit and Implicit teaching of 
the child by other people In his 
environment. learning two 

languages or two symbols for every 
object . Implies a great degree of 
explicit teaching. One might 
hypothesize that a young child 
learning two languages at the same 
time is exposed to a greater amount 
of social interaction when compared 
to someone his own age learning 
Just one language. The question 
irises whether the bilingual 
child's experiences are different 
enough to effect his intellectual 
development in any significant way. ' 
(Liedtke h Nelson, 1968. p. 226) 
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Three studies suggest that the experiences related 
to children becoming bilingual do affect Intellectual 
development. Lledtfce and Nelson tested six aspects of 
linear oeasureaent based on P1aget*s test Itess: (1) 
reconstructing relations of distance, (2) oconservatlon 
of length, (3) conservation of length wUh change of 
position, (4) conservation of length with distortion of 
shape, (5) aeasurement of length, and (6) subdividing a 
straight line. The subjects were children who used 
French and English at hoee and had a bilingual school 
prograa. Thejr did better on all six tests while In 
grade one than monolingual children with slallar 
Intelligence, socio- economic background and 
kindergarten experience but with a nonollngual school 
experience. 

— Tire- t'ilf art r^TeeB 1 0 indicate that 
bilingual children conserve length 
before aonollnguals do. If this Is 
true for other conservations. It 
„ could be that bilingual Iss 
accelerates developaent, and the 
b1 Unguals reac^ the concrete 
operational stage before the 
aonollnguals .do. Th-ls of course 
would have tapbrtant lapllcatlons 
for those who teach such students 
In the^rlaary grades. 
(Lledtke a Nelson, 1968, p. 232) 

Feldaan and Shen experlnented with the notion of 
"object constancy". Each of several objects (cap, 
plate, sponge, etc.) i/ere physically tf*ansfor»ed In 
view of fifteen bilingual Head Start children of 
Mexican origin and then placed with second objects 
Identical to the pretransforaed objects. Each child 
was asked, "Whjch was the one that I showed you 
before?" When coapared with the responses of fifteen 
aonollngual Head Start children of the $aae age and 
sod v-econofflic background (Intelligence was not 
considered), the blllngual's did significantly better. 
The blllnguals were selected by asktng classrooa 
teachers and a special language tbacher to Identify 
blllnguals. T? be classified as bilingual, children 
had to demonstrate understanding of several slaple 
Spanish questions and to speak Spanish at hoae. 

Cathcart's evidence in support of the blllnguals 
was also positive but not so strong. He designed a 
16-1tem test that measured the ability to conserve 
number and measurement; all were conventional 
Piagetlan-type tasks. Children in a French/English 
primary grade program were compared with children In a 
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rtgular Englfsii pro9r«fli (raadlaess scores nera u%e4 as 
a covariate). The bilingual prograa children scored 
s 1 9Alf leant Ijr Oetter in one-fifth of the tests« None 
of the children was coapleteljr hlllngual. ' 

Waalng^and Renawlao Objects ^ 

various exercises related to naalng objects and 
using those nams have been created by sone researchers 
to study cognltlfe advantases or disadvantages related 
to bllfnguallsa. Mhlle the -exercises vary soaewhat In 
title and details froa study to study, they are 
generally of the following types: 

(1) Classifying Iteas representing objects followed by 
definition of the objects* For exaaple. classify 
six toys representing six coaaon objects (dog. 
cow, chair, Jaa, book, water). 



(2) Understanding coBHSon naaes. 

(3) Processing language using coiMon naaes. 

(4) Interchanging cfoaaon naaes. "Could you call a dog 
a cow,k and a cow a dog?" 

(5) Processing language with naaes Interchanged. 
(Symbol substitution.) "Does this dog give nlU?" 

^ 

(6) Using nonsense naaes. A car Is called a "wug" and 
the child must answer questions about a "wug • 



(7) Incorporating nonsense naaes Into sentences^ and 
describing relationships between several ^^bjects 
using nonsense naaes. 



(8) Inventing new nonsense naaes'. 

(9) Processing language with words substituted that 
violate obligatory selectlonal rules of the 
language. Say "I" by saying "aacaronl". 
"Macaroni aa wara." 

(10) Processing language with aajor parts of speech 
subst;1tuted for ainor parts. Substitute "clean" 
for "into". "The dog is going clean the house." 

(11) Believing In the stability of words In the face of 
destruction of the world's eaplrlcal referent. 
"Does the word giraffe have any aeaning If ail the 
giraffes In the world were dead?" 

(12) Understanding that words have a nonphysical 
nature. "Does the word bird have feathers?" 
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These studies Included Afrlkaens/Engllsh, 
Spanish/English, Ukralnlan/Ensl f sh, Hebrew/English and 
Irlsh/EngllsH. bilingual thtldren ranging fron age four 
through grade six and aonolingual children' usually of 
siailar age, sex, intelligence and socio-econosic 
background. Bi Unguals are selected in a nusiber of 
different ways. 

The naiority of any significant differences that 
did appear in these studies favored the bllinguals. 
The bllinguals were better aost often in interchanging 
coMon nanes. According to Oren, bi Unguals who had 
been exposed to two languages' a| a Very early age and 
learnea two distinct coding systeas were better than 
those who had learned their second language through a 
process of translation fro« the doninant language. 

Sensltivitjf to Feedback Cues 

Four dissisilar tactics for providing social and 
cognjitive feedback cues used with Ukrainian/English, 
French/English, Spanish/English and Hebrew/English 
bilingual children ranging in age froa five years 
thfrough twelve years and aonolingual English-speaking 
children of siBillar age, intelligence and 
socio-econoaic status suggest that bilingual children 
and/or children in bilingual programs aay be aore 
highly sensitive to feedback cues than their 
aonolingual counterparts. 

Bain used a strategy that he clalaed aeasured 
participative cognition". The children were presented 
with black and white reproductions of portraits painted 
by the sasters. Each portrait expressed one doalnant 
enotlon. The children were asked to tell how they 
would feel If they felt the ^sy rh*» f»c? felt. The 
bllinguals hp*** 5..: i'i».«nt.y more sensitive to the 
enotion^: expressions as displayed In the portraits 
than were the uni Unguals. 

Ben>Zeey's two studies used feedback cues in the 
fora of nonsense words. The stlauli were "fllae" and 
"tress* on a tape and were presented to the children 
for two ainutes.at the rate of two per second. The 
children were asked to report what they heard. 
Bilingual children reported aore changes In the 
stimuli, aore varied changes, and reported the first 
change earlier than aonol Ingual s. The author explains 
the advantage of the bllinguals as foVlows: 

Bilingual children are expected to 
report acre verbal transforaatlons. 
They have had to learn to Interpret 
speech of two different structural 
types, and their Initial 
- interpretations have been Incorrect 
aore than is usually the case in 
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aonollnsuttl lanfuftse learning. 
TMs is likely to have resulted In 
a strategy of quick 

reinterpretatlon of the auditory 
pattern which continues until a 
satisfactory Interpretation has 
been found. No correct 
Interpretation Is possible on the 
present task* stnee the stinull are 
aieanlngless, so the reorganizations - y-- 
continue. The heliavlor Is a f 
precocious deveTop«ent In that It / 
Is slallar to adult responding. 
(8en-Zeev, ig77(a)» p. 1012) 

In a study conducted . by Cuimlns and Nulcahy In 
Edmonton, Canada, children were shown four line 
drawings, two of i^ilch depicted different aeanlngs of a 
sentence which was read aloud by the experlsienter. The 
children were asked t^ choose the two correct aeanlngs 
and to gtve , justlfloatlons. When they chose only one 
of the two correct pictures a pronpting procedure was 
Instituted In which their attention was drawn to 
salient features of the other correct picture* 

Exani nation of the protocols showed 
that although the bilingual groups 
at both grade levels were given 
fewer pronpts than either of the 
other two groups, they nade better 
use of those they were given. ... 
these data are consistent with 
Ben-Zeev's hypothesis that 
bilingual children develop a 
sensitivity to feedback cues. 
(Curasins & Nulcahy, 1978, p. 1241) 

And, finally, a study of children in partial and 
total French isinersion prograns hypothesized that: 

... Children participating in 
second-language instructional 
prograiss say cievelop greater 
differential sensitivity to the 
needs of others-, especially those 
with a conaunication handicap, than 
. do children in native-language 
school progress. 
(Genesee et a1., 1975, p. 1011) 

The children were asked to explain a gane to two 
listeners, one blindfolded and one not blindfolded. 
The results provided sone support for the hypothesis, 
for the two iaiaerslon groups mentioned more about the 
naterisls' of the game to the blindfolded listener than 
to the sighted listener. Results for the other 
variables were either not significant or nixed. 
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Intellectual Functioning on Standardized Tests 

Sose researciiers have atteapted to deteralne 
whether aonollngual and bilingual jfoung p«ople differ 
In intelligence as. Measured by standardized tests. The 
findings are difficult to Ijnterpret, categorize and 
suasiarize for a nunber of reasons. First, researchers 
use narty different tests of Intelligence -- Verbal and 
nonverbal. For the twelve studies reviewed here, the 
following tests were adalnistered as dependent 
measures: 

California Short-^Forn Test of Mental Maturity 
Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test 
Kuhlaann-Flnch Intelligence Test 
Lfvoie-laurendeau Sroup Test of Cleiieral 

Intelligence 
Lorge-ThorndUe Intelligence Tests 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Progressive Matrices 
Thurston Priaiary Mental Abilities 
Wechsler Preschool and Priaary Scale of 

Intelligence 

Second, souse researchers include standardized 
tests of intelligence as a covsriate or control 
variable; iji sone cases the saae test 1s\used at 
different tine points as both a control variabre and a 
dependent variable, while in other cases one or nore 
different tests are used as' covariates. In these 
twelve studies, it was frequently a test or subtest of 
nonyerbal intelligence that was used as a Control 
Bieasure; In particular the following: 

Lorge-ThorndUe Intelligence Tests 

Progressive Matrices 

Hechsler Intelligence Scale for Children C«ISC) 

These various tests, whether used as dependent 
Rieasures or control measures, involve quite a variety 
of Intellectual activities, making it difficult to 
generalize across the studies. 

# 

A third difficulty is that billnguallsn Is defined 
or measured differently from study to study (see page 
3). For example. Kittell's sample Included children 
from a bilingual environment and picked up .fifteen 
different languages. Peal and Lambert, on the other 
hand, used several strategies- to carefully measure and 
choose balanced French/English bilingual children. 
Other studies such as tliose done by Barlk and Swain, 
and Lambert and Tucker chose the bilingual sample from 
children enrolled in bilingual programs and the 
monolingual sample from those enrolled in regular 
programs. Some studies include children who are 
balanced billnguals while others include children at 
.various stages of becoming bilingual. 
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Fourth, aan^ stanUt raized IntpUitience test^^ 
require the use of language tihtch seans that certafu 
assusDtlons «ust then he aada about the Aature of 
Intel llsence. This. - Is difficult, since t1»e 
relationship hetiieen intelligence and language Is not 
well ujiderstood.^ It Is also confusing^ because. In 
sone studies, the' language — of the test Is the first 
language of the bilingual sanple, while In other 
studies It represents- the second language. 

Aad finally, as soae of the' Investigators point 
out In their papers. It is not a simple natter to 
deteroilne nhether It Is blllnguallss that produces a 
higher level of Intellectual fiTnctlonlng or whether It 
Is the more Intelligent children who ultlsately becone 
bilingual or who enroll In b1 Ungual progress. 

Kotwlthstamtlhg these Hslt^tlons and considering 
the statistical results for the various tests and 
subtests for- the twelve studies as a whole, the 
Intellectual functioning of bilingual ''and nonollngual 
eleaentary school age children frequently does not 
differ. However. In . cases whisre statistical 
differences were found. th« blllnguals were aore bften^ 
the superior group than the aonollnguals. 

^ Peal and . Laiabert used Ise vera 1 iaeasures of verbal 
and nonverbal fnt«^111g.ence to toapare ten-year-old 
balanced' French/English blllnguals irith isonollnguals 
and found that bl Unguals were better In several 
Instances and that the • monollnguals were never better. 
They categorized the nonverbal tests Into (a) those 
with spatial-perceptual requi resents, and (b) those 
with syaboUc reorganlztitlon requirements concept 
fonaatlon or symbolic "flexibility"^* and found that the 
b1 Unguals performed better on the ^latter. They then 
proposed several hypotheses to explain the finding : 

People ' who learn tr use t^o 
languages have two symbols for 
every objeect. Frcfi an early age. 
blllnguals may »e forced to 
conceptualize environmental events 
In terms of their general 
properties without reliance on 
their linguistic symbols. ... This 
^ ability to think In terms of 
abstract concepts and relations. 
Independent ^ of the actual word, 
apparently Is required In the 
symbolic reorganization type tests. 

• • • 

blllnguals may have developed 
mnre flexibility In thinking. 
.Compound * b111nguai> ^typically 
.acquire experience In switching 
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from one language to another, 
possibly tfjflng to solve a problea 
' - ...^ while thinking In one language, and 
t^eir, when blocked, switching to 
the otHeii. This habit. If It were 

d&ve1oped7>o«a4he1p then 1iL-tbe4r^ 

perforaance onT^te&ts^ requiring 
sjrabollc reorganization ^ce they 
demand a readiness to drop one 
hy^pthesls or concept and try 
another. 

The bilingual child has been 
exposed to a wider range of 
experiences than the Monolingual, 
because his experiences stem » froa 
two different cultures. This' 
enriched env1ron«ent aay benefit 
«hla on nonverbal tests. 
(Peal « Laabert, 1962, pp. 14-5) 

Peal and Laabert also reported that the structure 
of the Intellect of the blllnguals appeared to be aore 
diversified than the aonollnguals and that they were 
better on the verbal subtests. However, they did not 
control for Intelligence at the outset and finally 
concludcfd: 

It Is not possible to state froa 
the present study whether the rore 
Intelligent child becaae bilingual 
or whether blllnguallsa aided his 
Intellectual developaent, but there 
Is no question about the fact that , 
. he Is superior Intellectually. In 
contrast, <the aonollngual appears 
to have, a aore unitary struct^^*"*! of 
Intel VI gence which he aust u$e for. 
all types -of Intellectual tasks. 
(Peal A Laabert, 19^2, p. 20} 

Barik and Swain, Cuaalns and Gulutsan, and K1tt#11 
report advantages for grades five and, six bilingual' 
children on various tests and subtests referred to as 
verbal Intelligence, general reasoning, fluid 
Intelligence, language Intelligence and nonlanguage 
intelligence. Two of these stjud.1 es found that the same 
children at lower grade levels either did the same as 
the monoilnguals or Were at a disadvantage. One study 
controlled for Initial intelligence. Bruck found that 
learning disabled students In a French Immersion 
program were similar to learning disabled students in a 
regular monolingual program in verbal intelligence but 
better in nonverbal intelligence. Ben-Zeev found 
bilinguals better on one of four subtests of the UISC 
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thtt required the children to scan the details of a 
picture to check how It «1ght deflate froa an Internal 
nodeVof what the picture ought to Include, 

In both of .Ben-ZeeV*s .studies (for one of whUh 
she used WZSC I;Q. as' a control) isonollnguaVs did 
signlflcantljr better than bllln^uals on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. 8ruclt et aU also found one 
^^qhort of monolingual s -better than b1 Unguals on a 
subtest requlrlngi children to select fros five pictures 
the one ttiat corresponded to a word presented orally. 
Tsushlaa and Hogan f^und that their saaple of 
Japanese/English b1 Unguals in a nenollngual school 
progran had, at grade five, fal^len behind their 
nonol lingual English counterparts In verbal 
Intelligence, while reisalnlng equal In nonverbal 
Intelligence. ^ 

0 

Associating Words 



A word 
researchers 
children or 
children, 
(sonetlaes 



association test has been employed by «r few 
to compare bilingual and aonollngual 
bilingual program and monolingual program 
The test consists of a series of words 
presented In one language, sometimes In 
both) to each of which the child Is requlBSted, upon 
presentation,, to say the first word that comes to mlod. 
The researchers define and classify the responses In 
different ways and even Interpret the results somewhat 
differently^ The following response classifications 
have been us^d to ahalyze the responses: 
Syntagmatic 
Paradigmatic 
Rhyming' 

Transformations - - 

Idiosyncratic • « 
' Different 

Nonresponse (blank) 

Other Language 
. Clang 

Semantic Clusters ' ' , » 



SflB-Ziiiv, 1977(1 
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' CapM I 
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CdvfliNt & 

6tomN« 197i(b) 
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eenesee has described the first five as follows: 

Syntagmatic responses are those 
where there is a syntactic link 
between the stimulus word and the . 
response gl-ven (e.g., bird -« flies; 
red - flower). ' Paradigmatic 
responses are those which (1) are 
of the same grammatical class as 
the stimulus word (e.g., red - 
brqun), and (2) cannot be linked by ^ 
a determiner t> form a commonly 
occurring verbal sequence. Other 
. categories Included . rhyming 
responses (e*g., say - day). 
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transfornations (kin - killed), 
and Idlosjrncratic responses (street 
- four). 

(fienesee. 1978(b), p. 34) 

The next three classifications have been described 
as follows: 

... for each stimulus word In 
English and in Tagaiog, the nuaiiter 
of different responses were 
tabulated. Vartous foras of the 
saae wo|d «rere counted separately 
(e-9.t sit, fitting, sat). The 
nunber of different rjsspdnses per 
stiMultis Iten is one aeasure of 
res)>onse diversity or stereotype. 
Next, the nunber of blank responses 
(I.e., the nunber of Ss who' gave no 
J associate to a particular stimulus) 

^ was counted. Third, the nunber of 

"other-^language* responses was 
tabulated. This aeasure represents 
the nunber of Ss who respond to a 
particular stiaulus In languagil A 
with a respond fron language B 
(e.g., the Tagplog response nababaw 
to the English stlnulns deep). 
fCapco A Tucker, 1976, p.lS9) 

* 

Ben-Zeev defined a "clang' , response as an 1nnatur# 
type of response that Indicated the association taik 
was especlalTy difficult for a child. Lanbert ai«l 
^ Tucker defined "senanrtlc clusters" as responses that 
are semantical ly related to the stiaulus word but not 
syntagaatic or para^ilgnatlc (e.g.. eat - plate). 

On the whole, the studies sliow that bilingual, or 
bilingual progran children, perforaed auch the saae as 
aonollngual, or nonollngual progran c*«11dren. In the 
early eleaentary grades when equal In 'Intel 1 Igence and 
ioclo-econoalc ratings. There was soae tendency for 
b-ninguals to respond with fewer rhyaln^, fewer 
transforaatlons and aore paradlgaatic responses which, 
according to soae authors. Is an indication of a aore 
nature approach to associating words. 

Separation of Word Sound fron Word Meaning 

lanco-Worrall designed an experlaent to test 
whether bilingual children separate word sound fron 
word meaning earlier than unlllnguals. ^ The 
experlaental sanple consisted of Afrikaans/English 
bilingual children ranging In age froa four through 
nine years. Each bilingual was paired to two 
unlllngual children, one Af.rlkaans speaking, the other 
English speaking, aatched on Intelligence, age, sex. 
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school grade, and social class. The semantic and 
phonetic preference t°est consisted of eight verbally 
presented, one-syllable sets of words In two language 
versions. Each set was aiad€ up of three • tfords. One 
word was the standard word, the other two were choice 
words. One choice word was phonetically related to the 
standard — the two words shared the sane sound in 
word-Initial position. The second choice word was 
seaantlcally related to ^-Ue standard. The child was 
told: "I have three words: cap, can and hat. Mhlch Is 
aore like cap, can or hat?" Defining blllnguallsa as 
dual acquisition of . language In a one*parent, 
one-language home envlronoent (I.e., one parent spoke 
only Afrikaans to the child, the other spoke only 
English), the author wrote: 

The conclusion we draw Is that 
,b1 Unguals, brought up In a ' , 
one-person, one-language hone 
envlronoent, reach a stage In 
semantic development, as measured 
by our test, some 2-3 y^ars earlier 
than their un^llngual peers.* A 
high percentage of these bilingual 
youngsters perceived relationship 
between words In terms of • their 
symbolic rather than their acoustic 
properties ... 

(lanco-Uorrall, 1972. p. 1398) 

^ Purbhoo and Shapson came to a similar conclusion 
for a sample of Italian/English bilingual kindergarten 
children In Toronto. However, they did not formally 
assess bilingual Ism as did lanco-Worral 1 , so the 
bilingual group reflected a variety of linguistic 
abilities. They also used a less stringent criterion 
for determining the pi*eferences (semantic or phonetic) 
of the children and their monolingual counterparts. 

Sensitivity to Language Sound Systems 

Are blllnguals more sensitive to lanauage sounds 
than those who are monolingual? Lambert, and Tucker 
compared elfrly elementary grade children In a French 
taerslon program and monolingual children on their 
abilities to discriminate the phonemes of Russian, a 
language totally foreign to all Involved. Each child 
heard fifty-three pairs of Russian syllables 
tape-recorded by a Russian-speaking linguist. The 
child, listening through earphones, had to decide If 
the two sound sequences heard In a pair were the same 
or different. Mhlle the bningually Instructed 
children In grades one, two ano three consistently made 
fewer errors on the test than the monolingual ly 
instructed children, the " differences wt^re not 
statistically significant. At the fourth grade, Qavine 
et al . attempted ' to assess the same children more 
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thorougti'ly. The new procedure nade use of * broad 
range of phuneae sequences, some occurring at the start 
of both French and English words; some found In French, 
but not In English words; sone found In IngMsh, but 
not French words; and soise occurring ifi neither Engllsli 
nor French words. The results Indicated that the 
blllngualljf Instructed grade four pupils had developed 
a sensitivity Tor second language sound sequences, but 
It was not a general Ixed facility. That Is, the 
bninguals were no isore sensitive than the aonollnguals 
on sequences occurring In neither English nor French 
words. 

These phonene sequences had been prepared by Cohen 
et al. who used then for a slallar study Involving 
five groups of university students of slalTar age and 
acadealc capacity: (1) aonollngual English, 

(2) English/French bilingual but native In English, 

(3) English/French bilingual but native lji both, 

(4) English/French bilingual but native in French, 

(5) nonollngual French. The hypothesis that the 
b1 Unguals would have superior transfer accuracy was 
supported In general but not In uetall. That Is. the 
three bilingual groups ranked better .on sequences 
occurring In neither English nor French than the two 
lionollnnual groups, but only two bilingual groups were 
significantly better than only one nonollngual group. 

lerea and Kohut tested bilingual and nonollngual 
children ranging fron nine through eleven years and 
natched In age. Intelligence, sex and soclo-econonlc 
status on a verbal learning task Involving seven Hebrew 
characters presented visually and auditorial 1y. The 
blllnguals learned and relearned the task significantly 
wore rapidly than the nonol Ingual s^ 

Finally, Lerea and LaPorta required bilingual and 
nonollngual adult subjects to learn two lists of nine 
disyllabic Hebrew words.. Each word contained, the /x/ 
phonene. One list was presented visually, the second 
orally. The so.nollnguals learned the words nore 
quickly when the lists were seen, whereas those 
blllnguals who had learned a second language In school 
after the a^e of thirteen performed significantly 
better auditorial 1y and learned the correct 
pronunciation of the /x/ nore rapidly than the 
nonollnguals and those blllnguals who had mastered both 
of their languages In chlidhoad. The authors conclude: 

The performances of both bilingual 
groups were superior to the 
monolingual group. The richer 
repertoire of sounds which the 
blllnguals possess nay have enabled 
then tO' learn the target phonene 
nore quickly than the nonollnguals. 
(Lerea A LaPorta, 1971, p. 300; 
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The Influence of the Vernacylar Versys a Second 
Languaae 

These three investigations have focuse^l on concept 
formation and cognitive development frois a different 
perspective. Slnply put, they . have attempted to 
determine whether children learn nev concepts more 
readily * and function at higher cognitive levels In 
their own vernacular than , they do In the second 
language, English, 

The purpose of EhinK'^ro's study was twofold: (1) 
to determine if Instructing children In. science In 
their mother tongue (Yoruba; was any more efficacious 
than instructing them in science )n the English 
language, and (2) to assess and compare the levels of 
cognitive development of Yoruba-speaking Nigerian 
children instructed in Yoruba and those instructed in 
'the English langusge within a science context. At the 
time of the study, subjects in both the experimental 
and ' control gpoups had completed approximately six 
years of instruction in elementary science -in the 
Yoruba and the English languages. The groups were 
equivalent in both educational and socio-economic 
background* Cognitive outcomes were assessed ,by a 
science achievement test, the items of which conformed 
to the six categories of Bloom's taxonomic levels of 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. Levels Ot ^cognitive 
development were assessed and compared by performance 
on four Plagetian concrete and formal tasks. The tasks 
were conservation of volume using clay, conservation of 
displacement volume, and proportional and syllooistic 
reasoning. Thfi language of testing and intc^ viewing 
seems to have been Yoruba, but the English form of the 
tasks was made available on demand by the children. 
There was no difference between the two groups on 
science concepts that required low-level cognitive 
skills. Hot^ever, the experimental group (those taught 
science in Yoruba) scored significantly higher on 
science concepts that required the use of highe. '-level 
cognitive skills. And, when levels of cognitive 
development were assessed through performance on four 
Plagetian tasks, the experimental group was found to be 
at a higher level. 

CoUlson's study was of Ghanaian grade six 
children whose native languages were Ga and Twi. The 
children had studied Engllsli In school for about six 
years. Colllson empirically examined the concept, 
attainment o^ the children as they functioned -in their 
vernacular anu in English. Groups of Ga-speak1ng and 
Twi-speaking children were each divided so that some 
^ received the material in English first and some In the 
vernacular first. The first part of the Instructional 
method consisted of activities and Investigations with 
the potential to lead children to significant 
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discoveries about scientific phenomena. The second 
part took the fora of a colloqulue where children spoke 
^5irt— ^ught together. The second part generated 
untutored statenents that could be analyz«d according 
to conceptual level. For each language, two trained 
listeners coded transcriptions of the lessons according 
to four charactfrl^lcs: (1) the nurber of stateaents 
nade by each puptl.Va) level according to Vygotsky's 
theory* of conceptual development. . (3) relationships 
r§2ftc$:ed among objects or events, and (4). models, the 



consistently that -wheiMiigllsh Is 
the language of education, the 
majority of the v expeM'mental 
subjects were not arte to exercise 
theli conceptual potential. On the 
other hand, the vernaculars, Ga and 
-Twl, were more fruitful media for 
enhancing the language-thought 
Interaction. 

The quantitative data indicate that 
when children used the vernacular 
as opposed to English, they made 
more statements, their statements 
were more often at the complex and 
preconceptual level, they reported 
more relationships based on 
non-obvious linkages, and they used 
models more frequently. The 
qualitative data suggest that the 
vernacular statements were also 
structurally more complex. Involved 
more dimensions simultaneously, and 
more free of error. There was also 
less language switching in the 
vernacular than In English. 
(Colllson, 1974, pp. 454-5) t 



Stern and Ruble also pxamlned the effect of 
language of Instruction upon the ability to acquire and 
utilize concepts but. In contrast to the two studies 
described above, found little evidence to support 
Instruction In the vernacular. The children were of 
Mexican descent and spoke almost no English upon 
entering school. The basic conceptual task was the use 
of compound adjectival moifl1f1ers where the individual 
adjectives were relatlve^ly familiar. The authors 
concluded: ' 




^lem explored from 
ptrsptctlve reveals 



Three related tissues were explored. 
Thf» first was concerned with 
whether the child will learn new 
concepts moi/e effectively when 
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presented In his own language; the 
second nas concerned with the 
effect of . the first learning 
experience on new learning -in 
English; and third with 
conprehenslon In the ^ native 
language of the' concepts learned In 
English* Nhlle the study described 
In this paper was adalttedtjf a very 
United one. there Is no basis to 
assune that a nore protracted 
learning sequence would produce . 
differences favoring Instruction In , 
the native languase* It seeas aore 
logical t^ essune that extended 
Instruction In^ English would tend 
to develcip.4frcreased jproflcfency In 
that treataent. 

(Stern and Ruble, 1976, p. 182} 

Suwaary 

The following points nay be gleaned froa the 
naterlal reviewed In this section, keeping In aind that 
blllnguallsa Is defined and aeasured In aany different 
ways In these studies and that the tests aay not be 
neastiring what the Investigatory clala they aeasure: 

(1) The aaJor1ty^ar>ttt4J4S suggest that blllnguallsa 
Is not a detrlaent tlT^--divergent thinking. In 
fact, for older children and T^^^x^lldren who are 
balanced blllnguals, blllnguallsa aliy- be related 
to a higher level of creativity^ Therefore, 

^ learning a second language aay provide practice In 
such activities as asslal latlng, adapting, 
accoaaodating, being flexible, fraelng the aind 
find hyiptheslzlng. 

(2) The aajorlty of studies suggest that blllnguallsa 
Is not Y detrlaent to analytic thinking and 
problea solving* 

(3) The experlnnce and social Interaction Invtlved 
with ^/beco^lng bilingual aay accelerate 
'1nt«H^ctual -^/elopaent as defined by plaget* 

(4) Blllnguals aay be aore adept at naaing and 
renaalng ob^^eqts* 

(5) Blllngjuals aay be aore sensitive to feedback cues. 

(6) Coapiring blllnguals and aonolinguals using 
standardized tests of intelligence Is a 
coapHcated aatter. However, the aost frequent 
result of .^uch testing and coaparing Is that of no, 
difference. If advantages do favor the 
bllinguals, they aay not be visible for those 
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clilldren In^arly elenentary grades. 

* 

(7) There nay be a tendency for bilingual children to 
respond aore aaturely on tests 1nvi}lv1ng word 
association than aonollngual children, but on the 
Mhole they perfora the sane. 

(8) Two studies suggest that bilingual children nay 
separate word sounds fron word neanlngs earlier 
than aonollngual children. 

(9) BIHnguals aay be nore sensitive to sound systens 
of foreign languages than nonollnguals. 

(10) Two studies suggest that bilingual children nay 
learn new concepts sore readily and function at 
higher cognitive levels In their own vernacular 
than In their second language. 
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Self-'Conceot 

Hany educators, trustees and parents believe that 
bl lingua j prograas* (particularly for ainorlty group 
children) are liaportant for enhancing self-concept. 
The following stateaent In a report of the Toronto 
Board is an exanple^ 

A f1r« sense of Identity and 
self-respect requires roots -- a 
sense of loyalty towards one's 
ancestors and appreciation of one's 
heritage. And such self-respect Is 
a necessary condition to proaote 
genuine respect for others 
different froa oneself. Prograas 
which enhance students* languages 
throughout their school careers are 
those which actively deaonstrate a 
school's ~ forthright recognition, 
endorseaent* acceptance and support 
of their Identity. This learning 
places the student In a strong 
psychological position to take full 
advantage of all the educational 
opportunities available In the 
school. For that reason alone, the 
provision of prograas that enhance 
a student's own language Is slaply 
'sound ed^icatlonal policy. 
(Torontu Board of Education, HarcJj, 
1982 pp. 2-3} 

eiven -the prevalence of such beliefs, ft Is 
extraordinary that so few researchers have elected to 
study self-concept as a dependent variable In the 
context of blllnguallso and bilingual school prograas. 

The self-concepts of Puerto-Rlcan, Punjabi and 
Italian children In early eleaentary bilingual programs 
(see pages 8, IS and 35) In Canada and the United 
States have been studied by three Investigators. In 
each case the children were coapared with slallar 
children attending regular English aonollngval 
prograas. Of the four self-concnpt aeasures 
(self-rated and teacher-rated) used In the three 
studies, the bilingual prograa children scored 
significantly better than regular prograa children "on 
two aeasures but the saae on the other two. 

Two other Investigations have been of 
English-speaking children In Canadian French laaerslon 
prograas. In both Instances, the self-concepts of the 
chlldrea were reported as noraal, as this, quotation 
fron one paper Indicates: 
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There was no evidence at any point 
that the children's self-concepts 
were confused or different, 
relative to the Controls; at a-ll 
grade levels the Experlaental 
children described thenselves In 
opt1i9lst1c and healthy terms. 
CLaahert A Tucker. 1972. p. 206) 



Bilingual prograals for alnorlty group children way 
enhance self-concept^ however. . researchers have rarely 
considered this variable. . 
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Classrocfli Behavior 

Few researchers of bIHnsual education have given 
their attention to measuring variables that night he 
classified under the rubric "classroom behavior*^, and 
only one has reported results that strongly favor 
bilingual education over aonollngital education. The 
Connecticut '^pairing* nodel for Puerto Rican children 
has been descrljied on page 35. In a study of that 
program, Plante had trained observers rate the positive 
and negative behavior of the children and reported 
that: . ' 

The control group manifested more 
negative behavior than , their 
experimental group counterparts. 
Specifically. the experimental 
group manifested less of such 
behavior as Inappropriately 
sptfaking 9ut, being lhapproplately 
quarrelsome * or argumentatlvi, 
getting Into fights, bullying other 
students, and provoking hostility. 
(Plante, 1977, p. 427} 

. Two Canadian Investigations of bilingual education 
for young school-age children, one for Punjabi children 
In Vancouver (see page IS), the other for Italian 
children In Toronto (see page 8} Include^ measures of 
classroom behavior such as attending to directions, 
participating In discussion, engaging In study, 
daydreaming, talking to peers, fiddling wHh objects, 
playing alone,^ contacting adults and cooperating with 
peers; On -the whole^ the classroom behavior of the 
blllngually educated children did not differ from that 
of similar children In regular programs. 
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of three studies that considered classroom 
found that children In bilingual programs 
much the- same as similar children in 



monolingual programs. 
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School Attendance 

Only three Irestiarcheris loentlon school attendance 
In .their studies of hlll^gual education. In two 
Instances, there is little evidence to Indicate that 
young children enrolled in bilingual education urograas 
attend laore regularly than* their counterparts In 
mondllngual English prograas. One study was of, Punjabi 
children In Vancoiiver, the other of Spanish-speaking 
children In San Antonio, Texas. . . 

The third study of Mexican- American children In 
the Redwood City Bilingual Project (page 7) found 
positive effects: 

Bilingual schodling appeared to 
have a aost healthy effect upon 
school attendance ' and upon ' 
attitudes toward school. The 
Bilingual students af the Pilot and 
Follow Up II levels had 
significantly fewer absences during 
both school years of the study than 
did the Cosiparlson .students. This ' 
finding Is particularly <e.levaQt, 
since a nuiaber. of adalnlstratbrs 
remark that they, could solve the 

, problem of educating the alnorlty 
students, better If the/ could only 
get the^i to attend classes sore 
regularl . It appear*^ that the 
B1 lingua Pro'Jfttt provides an 
Incentive for th^ jirtexican American 
minority student td come' to school. 

. (Cohen, 1975, p. 2^7) 



Summary 

Two of three studies that considered school 
attendance found no effects on school attendance that 
could be attributedhto a- bilingual prograan. 
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Student Orientation, Attitude s and Motivation 



1950*5 
Of 



In the 1950*5 and 1960's, Gardner and Lambert and 
colleagues of McGIll University suggested <) 
psychological theory of second- 1 angaage learning that 
they and others have used to attempt to explain results 
of bilingualism and bilingual programs. in their 
words, the theory states that: 

... an individual successfully 
acquiring a second language 
gradually adopts various features 
of behavior which characterize 
another linguistic and, as is often 
the case, another cultural group. 
The learner's ethnocentric 
disposition and his attitude toward 
the other group are believed to 
influence his success in learning 
the new language. His motivation 
to aci44ire the language is 
considered to be determined both by 
his attitudes toward the other 
group and by his orientation toward 
learning a second language. The 
orientation takes an "instrumental" 
form if the purposes of language 
study reflect the more utilitarian 
value of linguistic achievement 
such as getting ahead in one's 
;;ork,.and an "integrative" form if 
the student Is oriented toward 
learning more ^ about the other 
cultural community, as if he were 
eager to Oe a potential member of 
the other group. Furthermore it 
argued that some individuals may 
prone to learn another language 
a means of potential acceptance 
another cultural group because 
dissatisfactions experienced 
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their own group, while others 
be as seriously Interested 
another culture as they are 
their own. As one, becomes 
proficient in a second language he 
may find that his place in his own 
membership group changes at the 
same time as the other 
linguistic-cultural group becomes 
more than a reference group for 
him. It may become a second 
membership group for him. His new 
position may become a marginal one, 
accompanied by feelings of chagrin 
or regret as he loses ties In one 
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group ccupled with the fearful 
anticipation of entering another. 
(Lambert et al., 1963. p. 358) 

In the Philippines, English is a prestigious and 
official language; it is the language of the business 
world, frequently the medium of instruction in schools 
and the language of upward mobility. In this context, 
Gardner and Lambert did a correlational study of high 
school students living in Manila who had completed 
about six years of formal training in English as a 
subject matter and had had English as the medium of 
instruction since grade three. They found that those 
students who approached the study of English with an 
instrumental outlook were most successful. These 
students had a desire to gain social recognition or 
economic advantages thr^u^iLjcnowl edge of English; they 
wished to gain benefits of a noni nterpersonal sort. 

Similarly, two groups (elementary and advanced) of 
American students attending the McGill French Summer 
School were more likely to give ' instrumental reasons 
for learnijig French than integrative reasons. Many of 
the subjects were interested in becoming teachers of 
French or in improving their teaching skills. Also, 
for the elementary group, students with favorable 
attitudes toward France, a willingness to Identify with 
French people, and a capacity to modify meanings of 
French concepts were most likely to do well In the 
French course. For the advanced group, an i ncrease in 
pro-French attitudes was positively related to 
achievement. The authors reported that anomie 
increased for both groups (for the advanced group, 
anomie was highly correlated with favorable attitudes 
toward th'> French) ano suggested that students in such 
a course become psychologically marginal between two 
1 1 ngui st 1 c-cu 1 cural groups. 

For Anglo children in Canadian immersion programs, 
orientation toward learning French may differ according 
V, to location. Results from three studies suggest that 
children in Quebec are i nst ruroental ly oriented while 
those in Vancouver are 1 ntegrat 1 vely oriented. Those 
in Quebec may feelthat French is more necessary for 
future jobs and community participation than those in 
Western Canada. 

Anisfeld and Lambert studied Jewish children 
learning Hebrew in two very different districts of 
Montreal. For children In Westmount whose parents were 
second-generation North Americans and were economically 
and socially secure, an instrumental orientation was a 
predictor of achievement in Hebrew. These children 
thought in terms of becoming rabbis or Hebrew teachers 
and in engaging In other Jewish professions. Thes* 
grade eight and nine students had been attending a 
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wealthy Jewish afternoon school since grade one and 
'•eceived four hours of instruction in Jewish subjects a 
week . 

In addition to assessing orientation to second 
language learning, measures of attitude have also been 
used in these studies. For example, Anisfeld and 
Lambert used an anti-Semitism scale and reported that 
anti-Semitic attitudes were a predictor of achievement 
in Hebrew for children in Outremont whose parents were 
first generation North Americans still bearing traces 
of old-fashioned Jewish background. Apparently, the 
children were striving to free themselves from this 
background . 

Findings from the other studies that have employed 
measures of attitude toward the target language and its 
speakers suggest three themes. First, students who 
have positive attitudes toward the target language and 
its speakers perform best in acquiring the target 
language. Secondly, students who enroll in bilingual 
programs and/or become bilingual have more positive 
attitudes toward the target language and its speakers 
than others. And thirdly, students who fail to 
identify with any linguistic group experience the most 
difficulty in language learning. Elaborating on this 
last point. Peal and Lambert reported that 10-year-old 
monolingual French-Stpeak 1 ng children achieved best in 
English when they closely identified themselves with 
both linguistic groups and most poorly when they failed 
to identify with either. Similarly, Carey and Cummins 
found that Edmonton teachers rated the academic 
cooperation and classroom participation of francophone 
and anglophone grade five students more favorably than 
mixed, francophone/anglophone students. The authors' 
comments related to this finding are interesting: 

The differences between the Mixed 
group and both French and English 
groups in terms of academic 
cooperation suggest that some 
individuals within the Mixed group 
may have ambivalent or negative 
feelings in relation to their usage 
of French and their attendance at 
French-medium schools. There are 
no differences between the groups 
in either IQ or English academic 
achievement (CTBS and cloze tests), 
thus the rilfterences noted by the 
teachers seem likely to be specific 
to the Children's attitude towards 
French. Although the Mixed yroup 
in the present study .s not a 
homogeneous group, aoproximately 
one-third of the children reported 
that both parens spoke French most 
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of the time to them but that they 
spoke English most of the time to 
theip parents. This pattern shows 
the strength of the assimilation 
process and suggests that the 
relative lack of academic 
cooperation among some members of 
the Mixed group as perceived by 
their teachers may be related to 
conflict between francophone and 
anglophone roles and identities 
and, hence, the status of French as 
a language of communication. 
(Carey & Cummins, 1983, pp. 165-6} 



Various investigators 
attitudes from a different 
the question, "What are 
programs on the children's 
jl^a#^uage and its speakers? 

■the answer to the 

have participated 



have approached the topic of 
perspective; they have asked 
the effects of bilingual 
attitudes toward the target 
In the majority of cases, 
question is that the children who 
in the bilingual programs have more 
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favorable such attitudes than their counterparts in 
regular programs. Five of these studies have been of 
Anglo children in French or Spanish immersion programs. 
Of the Spanish immersion children, Cohen wrote: 

... the Experimental group was 
significantly more positive toward* 
Mexican cultural items {Mexican 
flag, Mexican boy, tortilla, etc.) 
than was the Comparison group, 
while the Comparison group was 
significantly more positive toward 
Anglo culture Items (American flag, 
American boy, bread, etc.)... 
(Cohen, 1974, p. 98) 

The study of French immersion children in Quebec 
is particularly interesting. Lambert and Tucker 
measured attitudes over a period of three yiears and 
found the immersion students had more favorable 
attitudes toward the French except during the year of 
the FLQ crisis. They wrote: 

It was important therefore to test 
the children again in 1971 after 
the social nightmare of the 1970 
kidnappings and thti menacing 
demands for secession were quelled, 
at least temporarily. Thus, in the 
spring of 1971 when the Pilot 
Classes were in grade V and the 
Follow-ups in grade IV, the 
children were asked, through a 
comprehensive, 1 nt erv 1 ew- ty pe 

questionnaire, for their attitudes 
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toward French Canadians and toward 
the European French. At this time, 
we find that the Experimental 
children have unmistakably more 
favorable attitudes toward French- 
Canadians ar-* European-French 
people than do the English 
Controls; the Experimental s also 
give various signs that they are 
much more closely identified with 
French people and the French way of 
life. After five years in the 
program, then, we were delighted to 
see that the children had broadened 
and liberalized their perceptions 
of the other ethnic group to the 
point that they, relative to the 
English Controls, thought of 
themselves as being both English- 
and French-Canadian in outlook. We 
4*1. consider this outcome to be at 

least as important as the mastery 
of the other group's language. 
(Lambert & Tucker, 1972, p. 206) 

In a few studies, children in bilingual programs, 
when compared with children in regular programs 
studying the target language as a subject, have been 
shown to be more comfortable, willing and confident 
about using the language as well as happier about using 
it. 

In seven investigatio s, six of which are of 
— vCanadian French immersion programs, children were asked 
\ow they liked the bilingual program. In all cases, 
the majority gave positive responses such as wanting to 
continue, recommending it to younger siblings and 
1 iking the chal lenge. 

Finally, a pa^er by Gulutsan discusses data 
collected by Lavallee for a Master's Thesis at the 
University of Alberta. Lavallle identified those 
students in a bilingual French/English junior and 
senior high school who claimed to know an additional 
language well enough to maintain a casual conversation 
in it He compared the trilinguals with bilinguals in 
a number of attitudinal and motivational measures. 
Lavallee found that the trilinguals, in comparison with 
the bilinguals, expressed significantly more 
satisfaction with the French program in the school. 
They were also somewhat more intensely motivated for 
learning in a bilingual milieu and somewhat more 
integrati vely motivated. Then Gulutsan found that, 
among the trilinguals, those who had resided 'n a 
French community scored higher on the measure of 
motivational intensity. 
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SuiTima ry 

All but two of the seventeen studies reviewed In 
this section have been conducted b^y Canadian 
researchers, and the majority have been of Canadian 
subjects. These people have considered orientation, 
attitudes and motivation in a variety of research 
designs -- as correlational studies, as dependent 
variable? when comparing types of programs, and as 
predictors for such variables as enrolling in bilingual 
programs and achievement in language learning. While 
more needs to be done in this area, these works suggest 
the following: 

(1) Individuals differ in their reasons for learning a 
second language. They may do it to improve social 
status or job opportunities (an Instrumental 
orientation) or they may do it to draw closer to 
another cultural group (an integrative 
orientation). This orientation may vary according 
to community, socio-economic status, language 
background or stage of language learning. 

(2) Positive correlations exist between attitudes 
toward and/or Identification with the target 
language and its speakers and variables such as 
motivation, enrollment in bilingual programs and 
success in language learning (achievement, 
confidence, use of language and satisfaction). 

(3) Children who fail to Identify with any 
linguistic/cultural groups may be most at risk in 
language learning. 

(4) One study suggests that learning a second language 
may positively dispose children toward learning 
more languages. 
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Language Aptitude 



In the studies selected for inclusion in this 
report, few have taken into account "language aptitude" 
either as an independent or a dependent variable. 
These three listed studied the variable In a 
correlational design; two performed factor analysis. 
In the study of Jewish children in Montreal, linguistic 
aptitude as measured by the Psi-Lambda Foreign 
language Aptitude Battery correlated quite highly with 
Hebrew language achievement for all classes. However, 
for the other two studies (one done In the Philippines 
and one in Montreal), the Modern Language Aptitude Test 
was not as good a predictor of second-language learning 
as measures assessing orientation, attitudes and 
motivation .{see preceding section), 

Summa ry 

i 

Two studies suggest that language aptitude may not 
be as Important in second- 1 anguage learning as 
attitudes and motivation. 



AnisfeltJ & 
Lambert, 1961 

Gardner & 
Lambert, 1972 

Tucker et 1976 



i 
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Personal i ty 

A small collection of studies have considered 
personality. The perspectives of these studies are 
very different as illustrated by these f our. questi ons : 
(1) What are the personality characteristics of 
individuals who do well in bilingual programs? (2) What 
are the persona' ity characteristics of individuals who 
shoulo not be in bilingual programs? (3) Do the 
personalities of bilinguals differ f rora monol i ngual s? 
(4) Do the personalities of individuals in bilingual 
programs differ from those in monolingual programs? 

Here again the evidence for answering each of 
these questions Is scarce. Apropros of the first 
question, aspects of personality may not be as strongly 
related to achievement in a second language as aspects 
of attitudes, orientation and motivation. Quickness in 
yrasping new concepts and perfectionist tendencies may 
be related to language achievement. The relationship 
of personality to achievement may be different for 
younger and older children. Success for older students 
may be associated with^ being adventuresome, assertive, 
conscientious and emot 1 onal ly ^tabl e. 

Two studies suggest that'the answer for question 
two is that children who are shy. Introverted and lack 
confidence should not be in bilingual programs. 

Lerea and Kohut found no significant differences 
between bilinguals and monollnguals when they estimated 
social adjustment. 



Cuiafflins, 1978(b) 
Edwards & 

Casserly, 1976 
Gardner & 

Laabert, 1972 
lanbert et al, 1965 
Lerea & Kohut, 1951 
Macnamara et aL, 1976 
Swain & 

Burnaby, 1976 
Tucker et aL, 1976 



And finally, for the fourth question. Swain and 
Burnaby reported that kindergarten children entering 
French immersion programs were happier, more talkative 
an:« r.zre perfectionist than children entering a regular 
program; while Edwards and Casserly reported that 
French immersion children in grades two and/or three 
were more reserved, assertive, tough-minded, vigorous, 
shrewd, conscientious and venturesome than children In 
a program with 75 minutes of French a day. 

Summary 

Aspects of personality such as self-confidence, 
perfectionism, as sert 1 vfeness , ad vent u resomeness , and 
conscientiousness could be characteristic of children 
who enroll in bilingual programs and/or become 
bilingual. However, a great deal more research would 
be needed to establish such findings definitely. 
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Social Development 

Few researchers of bilingualism an^l bilingual 
education have undertaken a study of variables that 
could be classified under the heading "social 
development". Edwards and Casserly employed the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale one year but the next 
year eliminated it, because' they judged the results not 
to be sufficiently relevant to research on second 
language programs. As a result of testing grades one 
and two French immersion children for one year, they 
concluded that at grade one, French immersion children 
were experiencing some lag in maturing socially but 
that at grade two no detrimental effects were obvious. 
The items of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
represent progressive maturation Tn sel f-help, 
self-direction, locomotion, occupation, communications 
and social relations. 



Edwards & 

Casserly, 1976 
Macnatsara et aU 1976 
Purbhoo & 

Shapson, 1975' 



Purbhoo and Shapson used an observation schedule 
and a modified sociogram and concluded that Italian 
children in a Toronto bilingual program (see page 8} 
had patterns of behavior and classroom interaction 
typical of their own age group in kindergarten and 
grade one. 

Macnamara et al . used several research techniques 
to study French children attending English schools and 
English children attending French schools in the city 
of Montreal and concluded that in some ways the two 
situations differ. With respect to social development 
and relations, they wrote: 

... English children seemed to 
stay more aloof in French schools 
than French children In English 
ones. English children tend to 
make friends more in their own 
linguistic group. There were more 
reports of enmities and animosities 
between the linguistic groups In 
the French schools, and the 
conflicts appeared to last longer. 
(Macnamara et al., 1976. p. 130) 

Summa ry 

Social development as related to bilingualism and 
bilingual programs has not been a popular theme for 
researchers and therefore it is difficult to pinpoint a 
representative finding on the topic. 
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Language/Learni ng Disabilities 

The information on disabilities in the context of 
bllingualism and/op bilingual programs is fragmentary. 
Bruck chose samples of kindergarten children with 
language disabilities in French impsersion classes and 
in English classes and compared them with children with 
normal language development in both types of classes 
until all were in grade three. The language-disabled 
children and normal - 1 anguage children were matched on 
the basi*! of sex, age in months, classroom teacher and 
father's occupation. Bruck's purpose was to determine 
the feasibility of French immersion programs for the 
language-disabled children (those who in spite of 
physical well-being lormal intelligence and a healthy 
personality acquire anguage with painful slowness). 
After three years of extensive testing in mathematics, 
reading, spelling, abstract reasoning, grammar, 
intellectual functioning, and vi sual /audi tory skills, 
Bruck concluded: 



Bruck, 1978 
Edwards & 
Casserly, 1976 
Iritfis, 1976 



... results are extremely 
encouraging, for they suggest that 
children with 1 anguage- 1 earni ng 
problems who attend French 
immersion programs can develop 
linguistic, cognitive, and academic 
skills at a rate similar to that at 
which they would develop were they 
placed in an all-English classroom. 
{Bruck, 1978, p. 65) 

Edwards and Casserly had a different rationale for 
measuriny learning difficulties in their study of 
primary children in French immersion; they wanted to 
investigate whether exposure to second language 
instruction leads to learning difficulties. Both 
English and French teachers rated the children, and the 
children were administered the 1 1 1 i noi s Tests 
of Psychol ingui Stic Abilities and the SI i ngerl and 
Screening Test. Generally speaking, the results of the 
study indicated that the French immersion program had 
no detrimental effects on the incidence of learning 
disabilities when compared with regular programs with 
French for 2U or 75 minutes a day. 

Finally, ^rites, from the Neuropsychology 
Laboratory at tre Royal Ottawa Hospital, investigated 
the type of lear/iing disabilities round in children who 
fail or do poorly in primary French immersion programs. 
A group of 32 primary French immersion children were 
selected along with seven comparison groups assembled 
from the neuropsychological tiles. All comparison 
groups were matched as closely as possible to the 
immersion group for age, sex and I.Q. Each child 
received an extensive individual neuropsychological 
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dssessfflent; the scores were then analyzed according to 
complex statistical analyses. The French Immersion 
difficulty group had above average Intelligence and 
higher performance levels on virtually all of the tests 
with one exception, a complex psychomotor 
problem-solving task. Trites interpreted the deficit 
on the Tactical Performance Test as a motivational lag 
in the temporal lobe region or a learning disability. 
After following some of the children who were switched 
to an English language program, Trites concluded: 

The follow-up testing indicated 
that children who have difficulty 
in French immersion accelerated in 
academic skills after they had been 
switched to an English language 
program. However, at the time of 
the first follow-up they were still 
below expected levels considering 
their age and ability. The results 
of this study do not support the 
view that the child who had 
difficulty in primary French 
immersion would* have experienced 
the same difficulty in an English 
language program. Rather, the 
findings support the conclusion 
that some children, of above 
average potential and normal 
abilities for school progress in 
their native language, experience 
difficulty or fail in a primary 
immersion program in a second 
language as a result of a mild 
specific maturational lag. 
(Trites. 1976, pp. 200-1) 

Summary 

Research o language/learning disabilities as 
related to bilingualism and bilingual programs is so 
limited that it is impossible to formulate 
generalizations. 
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Student Employment 

A preceding section entitled 'Student Orientation, 
Attitudes and Motlvationj^ Included reviews of some 
studies that suggested that enrolment and achievement 
In a second language program Is frequently related to 
in iostrumental orientation. That is, students who 
learn a language for the purposes of Improving social 
status and/or career opportunities will be motivated to 
do well. Some obvious and Intriguing questions then 
come to mind. Oo graduates of bilingual programs use 
the second language? Do the graduates obtain better 
jobs or develop more rewarding careers? Do the 
graduates experience more upward social mobility? 
Given that answers to such queries require difficult 
longitudinal research efforts, it is unfortunate but 
understandable that they are rarely considered. 

However, one study did take up similar ques^tlons. 
The bilingual program studied by Popp has' been 
described on page 30; It is the K-13 French and English 
program in the Niagara South Board of Education. In 
that investigation, Popp responded to some parents and 
some students who were concerned that the bilingual 
program might In fact jeopardize job opportunities. He 
devised a job survey and collected responses from a 
small sample of grade twelve graduates fri>m each of the 
bilingual school and an English-speaking school* The 
survey was designed to elicit information regarding the 
percentage of employed and unemployed persons, the 
nature of employment, and the extent to which French 
was used on the job. The only major difference in the 
employment characteristics of the two groups of 
students a few months after graduation was that several 
of the bilingually educated students used French at 
work while none of the English educated students did. 

Summary 

The effects of bilingual programs and bllingualism 
on student employment is an Important, but unstudied, 
subject. 
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Parent Attitudes and Involveinent 

Of all the research literature reviewed in this 
repoft, not more than 10% deals overtly with the 
sut)^iect of parents, and for the research that does, the 
subject is frequently addressed as an aside or not 
considered as part of the formal research design. This 
is unfortunate, for no; one could dispute that parents 
pVay an important role/in the lives of their children, 

; Parents pi oneered/ the St. Lambert French immersion 
program in Montreal arfd remained supportive in spite of 
uncertainties and difficulties. The role of the 
parents in this projfect is described in an appendix 
written by one of the parents. Here are three 
excerpts: 

Some members of the group had 
generally/ more "instrumental" 
reasons fbr wishing their children 
to be bi/lingudl. They wished the 
continuing progress and success of 
their children in a province 
progress/i vely becoming more 
dominatflid by t te French fact. 
Others considered bilingualism a 
personal asset for cultural, 
intellectual, and social reasons 
the so-called "integrative" 
mot i vat ion. 

(Lambert & Tucker, 1972, p. 221) 

Though only eight people did most 
of the actual work, the efforts of 
the whole group at this stage were 
essentlffl. Mutual reinforcement 

aavf! thp mpunhorc tho rnnrxna »nti 



Cohen, 1974 
CuiOTins, 1978(b) . 
Lawbert i 
Tucker, 1972 
Swain & Lapkin, 1977 



:iai. nutuai rei nrorcement 
gave the members the courage and 
the will to continue against rather 
overwhelming odds. For most, this 
was a first experience with 



was a first experience with 
community action, and they found it 
unusually stimulating and often 
nerve-wracking. The specter of two 
hundred r.a,.o««-c ♦.u- 



parents ^^y^. 
administrators and board members 
uneasy too, and it was known that 
some of them /ere having severe 
rtervous reactions to the group's 
forceful approach, 
(Lambert & Tucker, 1972, pp. 224-5) 



kept 



full 
the 



the parents' group felt 
eight of responsibility 



we ^ - - . . . _ . . . _^ 

the success of the Experimental 
Class, They felt compelled to play 
a leading role in setting it up. 



the 
for 
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They could hardly lea^e it in the 
hands of reluctant ad'^i ni st rators 
who did not know exaction what was 
expected of them. It . was an 
awkward, unprecedented role for 
parents, and understandably the 
administration felt threatened by 
it. However, there was not much 
choice for the parents* group. 
They found the teacher, ohe whom 
they had hired themselves for their 
winter classes, spent hours during 
the year encouraging her and the 
skeptical principal of the school 
selected for the experiment. 
(Lambert & Tucker, 1972. pp.226-7) 

Other immersion programs such as the Spanish 
immersion program in Culver Ci ty Cal i fornia (see page 
3a) and the late French immersion program in Peel 
County, Ontario have also been strongly supported by 
middle class Anglo parents. Cummins discussed the 
immersion program in Ireland and suggested that present 
day programs are more successful than • previ ous ones 
largely because of parents' attitudes: 

Thus, among many parents, mainly in 
the Dublin area, there has been a 
renewal of interest in having their i 
children educated through Irish. \ 
These parents are considerably more 
committed to the Irish language 
than many parents of children in 
earlier Irish immersion schools. 
... In other words, many of the 
parents of children in earlier 
Immersion schools would have held 
neutral or negative attitudes 
towards Irish a'hd few would have 
spoken any Irish at home. In 
contrast many of the recent 
all-Irish schools were founded 
through parental pressure and 
parents are involved both in 
decision-nuking and in extra- 
curricular activities. 
(Cummins, 1978(b), pp. 275-6) 

The English/Ukrainian bilingual programs in 
Edmonton (see page 5), the English/German bilingual 
program in Cincinnati (see page 33), and the American 
Spanish/English bilingual Headstart programs are 
examples of children receiving some education throuqh 
the medium of a heritage language. The authors discuss 
the influence and satisfaction of the parents. The 
parents of the English/Ukrainian program childrer. felt 
the objectives of the program were appropriate and were 



Chesterfield, 1982 
Edmonton Putjlic 
Schools, 1979 
Ewanyshyo, 1980 
Muller et al, 1977 
Veidt, 1976 
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being achieved and '•.onsidered the program operation to 
be effective. These parents were particularly pleased 
because they felt their children were acquiring an 
appreciation of Ukrainian culture and, in the cas.e of 
the Catholic School System, an understanding of the 
Ukrainlar. Catholic Rite. And, Veldt wrote the 
following about the parents 1r; Cincinnati: 



• • « 



there is one factor which, 
althougi) difficult to calculate 
statistically, may have been 
functioning to the advantage of the 
bilingual pupils. Parents who 
enroll their children in an 
alternative program represent not a 
random sample of parents of 
elementary school students, but 
rather a highly select group who 
are vitally concerned about and 
Involved in the education of their 
sons ahd daughters. Parental 
interest, enthusiasm, and 

commitment ~ constitute an 
incalculable source of motivation 
for such pupils. 
(Veldt, 1976. p. 49) 

Two investigations examined the effect of numerous 
variables on children's success in learning a second 
language. Both shore up the notion that children with 
parents who support the learning of a second language 
do better than those with non- support 1 ve parents. 

Two other studies compared samples of monolingual 
and bilingual 10-year-old French Canadian children on a 
number of variables. Both studies concluded that the 
parental attitudes of the two groups differed 
significantly and that they influenced the children's 
attitudes. Parents of bilingual children encouragef 
their offspring to learn the sec md language ^nd had 
more favorable attitudes to the speakers of that 
language. These parents were also more likely than 
parents of monolingual children to make an effort to 
learn the second language themselves. 

Bilingual programs may also serve to change parent 
attitudes to and involvement in school and education. 
Of four San Antonio schools with Spanish/English 
bilingual programs, Pryor reports that the school with 
the most successful bilingual program had a far better 
attendance of parents at PTA meetings for the 
experimental group than for the control groups. 
Sifflllarly, the Toronto program for Italian children 
(see page 8) also influenced the parents: 



Gardner & 
Lambert, 1972 
Tucker et aU 1976 



Anisfeld & 
Lambert, 1964 
Peal & 

Lambert, 1962 



Cohen, 1975 
Owens, 1972 
Pryor, 1967 
Purbhoo & 
Shapson, 1975 
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The final goal was to help the 
parents become more involved with 
their children's education. ... 
While parents from the comparisxin 
group expressed as great an 
interest in the children's 
education, the General Nercer 
parents attended more official 
school functions and talked 
regularly with the teacher on an 
informal basis. These results 
illustrated that parental 

involvement can be affected by a 
transition program. Informal talks 
continued during the second year 
with a new teacher in charge of the 
transition program indicating that 
the common language rather than the 
teacher specifically was 

responsible. 

(Purbhoo & Shapson, 1975. pp. 44-5) 



Cohen described the effects on parents of the 
Spanish/English bilingual program for Mexican-American 
children In Redwood City (see page 7} as follows: 



Pai^nt:. of the Bilingual Project 
grotip were significantly more 
positive about the effects upon 
their children's English language 
development of using Spanish as a 
medium . o^f instruction in the 
classroom. They felt that the use 
of Spanish would either increase 
their children's learning of 
English or that their English 
ability would come out the same. 
Comparison parents tended to feel 
that use of Spanish in the 
classroom would either decrease, or 
have no effect on, their ability in 
English. Few Comparison parents, 
however, f<»lt that use of Spanish 
would enhance the learning of 
English. This difference in views 
is striking. It lends further 
support to the contention that 
exposure to a bilingual program 
actually affects the views of 
parents , 

(Cohen, 1975, p. 260) 



Finally, in the Spanish bilingual preschool 
program described by Owens (see page 8), the children 
spent approximately two hours a day in a home learning 
\ environment containing five children and a home tutor. 
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Parents were active.. '. ^iwed In the learning 
activities and served js aJilt models for their 
Chi 1 dren . 



A rather limited collection of studies suggests 

not only that parent attitudes and involvement are 

important to children's attitudes to and achievement in 

learning second languages but also that bilingual 
programs may positively affect parent's attitudes to 

and involvement in education and second language 
learning. 



Summary 
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Teacher and Principal Attitudes 

The attitudes of teachers and prlivclpals have 
rarely been canvassed by researchers of bilingual 
programs. This omission Is perplexing given that a 
major responsibility for making such programs work lies 
with the teachers, principals and administrators. One 
group of researchers ended a paper on teachers' views 
with these words: 



... the investigators believe that 
the data strongly suggest that 
evaluators of innovative 

educational pii'ograms must examine 
carefully the repercussions of 
these programs not only on pupils 
and parents, but also on the 
teachers and administrators who are 
directly or indirectly associated 
with them. 

(Campbell et a1 . , 1973, p. 110) 

Campbell et al . found quite a difference between 
English-speaking and French-speaking teachers in their 
opinions about an innovative French immersion program 
for English-speaking children. The French-speaking 
teachers were very favorable; they believed the 
children would become skilled in French, master course 
content, become sensitive to the values and traditions 
of French Canadians and would not lose their English 
skills. The English-speaking teachers disagreed on all 
points and also felt that the Immersion program was 
receiving too much publicity. In spite of these 
differences, the two groups were interacting in the 
school with the immersion program; the francophone 
teachers had not become social isolates. 



Canpball et aL, 1978 



Other 
example: 



evaluators report similar attitudes; for 



In summary, it would appear' that 
the decisive factor in a teacher's 
attitude to the second language 
programs is not teaching 
experience, the size of school or 
class or the grade being taught but 
simply the position which a person 
holds. Principals are most 
hesitant about evaluating the 
programs positively and are the 
strongest* advocates of revising the 
curricula. The French 
are almost unanimously 
in their evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the second 
language programs. The English 



present 
teachers 
f avorabl e 



Edwards I 

Casserly, 1976 
Lanbert I 

Tucker, 1972 
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teachers tend to maintain a 
position between the two extremes. 
All agree on the high level of 
. co-operation which exists in the 
schools, a situation which probably 
greatly enhances the children's 
learning of French and the transfer 
of what is learned in those classes 
to an Engl ish setting. 
(Edwards & Casserly. 1976, 
pp. 378-9) 

In the same study, principals, English teachers 
and French teachers all agreed that they, and not 
parents, should be the ones to determine the 
appropriate second language program for a child. 

Lambert and Tucker found that the opinions of 
English-Canadian teachers about French Immersion 
students varied. Some English teachers were amazed and 
delighted while others expected the -children to be 
disastrously retarded and went out of their way to 
search for deficiencies. 



The evaluators of the Edmonton English/Ukrainian 
bilingual programs (see page 6) solicited opinions of 
just the bilingual program teachers and principals. 
(No background Information on the teachers and 
principals was reported.) In general, teachers and 
principals rated the objectives of the programs highly 
and felt they were being attained. The operation of 
the programs was judged as being effective and most 
wanted them to continue. Most of the teachers felt 
that the bilingual programs had had a positive effect 
on the students' appreciation of the Ukrainian cuic.re, 
religion and/or Ukrainian Catholic Rite, Teachers 
wanted more Ukrainian language materials, guidelines, 
library books and inservice while principals wanted 
more money and special timetabling or scheduling 
arrangements. Some of the program teachers reported 
receiving less support from administration and 
non-program teachers than non-program teachers. Some 
also reported feelings of isolation from the 
non-program teachers. 

Lapkin et al, studied French immersion programs in 
two different school settings: immersion centres 
housing only vhe immersion program, and dual-track 
schools in which both the immersion and regular English 
programs operated. The test results of Grade five 
students Indicated superior achievement on the part of 
immersion centre students in some aspects of French and 
English skills. The authors suggest five possible 
reasons for the differences, one of which was slightly 
more favorable staff attitudes towards the immersion 
program in the immersion centres than in the dual-track 
school s : 



Edmonton Public 
Schools, 1979 
Cwanyshyn, 1980 
MuUer et aL, 1977 



Lapkin et al^ 1961 
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When asked to specify whether they 
would prefer to teach early French 
Immersion In an Immersion centre or 
a dual-track school, homeroom 
Immersion teachers unanimously 
chose the immersion centre. This 
suggests that the dual-track school 
immersion homeroom teachers are not 
as satisfied about teaching in the 
immersion program in their schools 
as are their counterparts in the 
immersion centres. When asked to 
describe the atmosphere in their 
schools, 44% of staff in the 
immersion centres indicated that 
there was a compatible mix, or made 
a positive comment, compared with 
30% in the dual-track schools. ... 
In addition, more staff in the 
dual-track schools indicated that 
they felt the atmosphere was 
segregated (17% versus 5% in the 
immersion centres). 
(Lapkin et a1., 19^1, p. 84) 

Further, principals and vice-principals in the 
dual-track schools reported more areas cf 
administrative difficulty, in particular: staff 
relations, parents' demands, bussing and other 
transportation, and crowding in the schools. 

Cummins surveyed infant and primary Irish 
immersion teachers in English-speaking areas of 
Ireland. The questionnaire was in Irish but Cummins 
provided no information on the background of the 
teachers. Most of the teachers felt that becoming 
bilingual confers intellectual advantages on children 
of above-average intelligence and would not hold back 
the intellectual development of children of 
below-average intelligence. Most felt that personal 
commitment to Irish was essential for children's 
progress in an all-Irish school and only 9% felt that 
it was psychologically healthier to fully develop a 
child's native language before starting instruction 
through the medium of a second language. 

And finally, the teachers of the bilingual 
Spanish/English Headstart programs (see page 8) summed 
up their feelings as follows: 
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For English-preferring Hispanic * 
children: 

Being aware of his Hispanic 
heritage and language will 
enable the child to develop in 
both English and Hispanic 
cul tures. 

For non-Hispanic children: 

- The child • can understand his 
Hispanic peers and there is a 
greater degree of interaction. 
The cultural differences would 
be understood without prejudice. 

For Spanish-preferring Hispanic 
chi 1 dren: 

It is important for the native 
Spanish child to speak English 
in this country because more 
often than not, he will be 
confronted with only 

English-speaking persons in 
higher positions. ' 

Children get a better, 
self-concept because they 
recognize that speaking Spanish 
is just as good as speaking 
English. This helps them learn 
not to be ashamed of their 
language. 
{Chesterfield, 1982, p. 16) 

Chesterrield does not discuss the cultural 
background of the teachers interviewed but says that 
the majority spoke both Spanish and English. 

Summary 

There is a hint in this limited amount of research 
that teacher and principal attitudes iB«y vary according 
to their language/cultural background and position in 
the school and that such attitudes may be related to 
the success of bilingual programs and the achievement 
of students in such programs. This subject should be 
more thoroughly investigated. 
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Teacher Employinent 

Approaches to staffing bilingual educational 
programs vary considerably but the solutions or 
arrangements as well as the characteristics of staff 
are not always documented by researchers and are rarely 
used as control or Independent variables in the 
research designs. In fact, on the whole, a certain air 
of silence surrounds the topic of teacher employment. 
What is discussed here 1s an accumulation of bits and 
pieces of Information gleaned from twenty-seven papers. 

In most Instances, it seems that Ontario and 
Quebec French Immersion programs employed native 
speakers of French, although bilingual Anglophones or 
persons with nativelike command of French were also 
hired, particularly^ in Ontario. One must assume that 
the persons hi^ed were qualified teachers but little 
information is provided. (Unqualified teachers were 
employed in the St. Lambert project, at some stages.) 
The teachers* country of birth, years of teaching 
experience and other languages spoken are scarcely 
touched on, although Lambert and Tucker mention that in 
one year they hired teachers from Belgium and North 
Africa who were French-speaking. Genesee poi ted out 
that the native French-speaking teachers in tne French 
immersion program in the P-otestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal could also speak English. Lapkin et 
al. compared French immersion programs in two settings 
immersion centres housing only the Immersion program 
and dual-track schools operating both Immersion and 
regular programs -- and concluded the immersion centres 
were more successful partly because the teachers were 
more experienced and were better in communicating with 
the parents in English. Also, the principals and 
vice-principals in the immersion centres were more 
skilled in French, Three papers suggest that the job 
security of Anglophone teachers is threatened by the 
bilingual programs and that anxieties and negative 
attitudes can arise as a result. Here. is an excerpt 
from one of the papers: 

One comment on the Teacher Survey 
about an immersion centre where the 
regular English program was still 
In the process of being phased out 
suggests that this process can 
cause a certain amount of tension 
In the school: "Problems are 
occurring between staf" because of 
redundancy at school level brought 
about by the growth of the 
immersion program," 
(Lapkin et al., 1981, p. 84) 
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In the Montreal experiment In trilingual education Genesee et a L, 1978 
or double immersion (see page 6), Genesee et al . point 
out that regular content courses were taught via French 
by native French-speaking teachers while religious and 
cultural subjects were taught via Hebrew by native 
Hebrew-speaking teachers. 

The Culver City Spanish immersion program (see Cohen, 197V 
page 38) employed Mexican-American teachers. 

« 

Some bilingual programs rely exclusively on Legarreta, 1979 

qualified teachers who are fluently bilingual. Many of Moody, W 

these use concurrent simultaneous translation methods Pryor, 1967 

or alternate from one language to the other sometimes Purbhoo & 

repeating content. In some cases, the environment of Shapson, 1975 

the classroom is described as bicultural. The teachers irevino, 1970 

themselves are often immigrants. Two Canadian programs Tucker st aL, 1970 
are good illustrations. The description of the 
Punjabi /Engl i sh program in British Columbia that was 
disussed on page 15 is concluded with this paragraph: 

The results of this evaluation 
suggest the children in the 
experimental class made gains in 
self-concept. The contributing 
factors are undoubtedly many, but 
the fact that they had an East 
Indian teacher Is believed to be an 
important one. That these children 
have a culture as well as a 

language different from our own \ 
bears repeating. Perhaps the fact 
they gained in self-concept and 
through this kind of program they 
received an understanding of our 
culture without detriment to their 
own shows a step that must be taken 
before learning English can really 
be accomplished. The continuation 
of this program and the employment 
of an East Indian teacher, fluent 
in Punjabi and English, for this 
class is strongly recommended. 
{Moody, 1974, p. 34) 

The Toronto Italian transition program (see page 
8) was staffed in an interesting manner: 

Both the teacher and her assistant 
were born in Italy, spoke both 
English and Italian fluently, and 
had experience with primary grade 
chiloren though not at the junior 
kindergarten age. The teacher had 
studied the Italian language and 
was familiar with its formal or 
standard form, while the assistant 
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spokii Calabresi, one of the more 
comiaon Italian dialects. This 
ffllnlmlzed any difficulties in 
communicating with the children 
whose backgrounds consisted of 
dialect and the formal Italian. 
(Purbhoo & Shapson, 1975, p. 9) 



Unqualified personnel tend to shoulder a major 
responsibility in bilingual progiams for groups that 
have few educated adults. The programs for Cherokee 
Indian children in Oklahoma, Aboriginal children in 
Australia and Indian children in Mexico have been 
presented on pages 13, 43 and 44. The project schools 
of the Cherokee Bilingual Education Program did not 
have bilingual teachers, so bilingual Cherokee Indian 
teacher aides were employed to work with the classroom 
teacher in a team effort to provide bilingual education 
for the Indian children. Bacon et al. provide little 
detail about the arrangement but the aides received 
training and were apparently effective. In the 
Mningimbi Bilingual Education Program, a trained 
non-Aboriginal teacher taught the English parts of the 
program and a partially trained or untrained Aboriginal 
teacher taught the Aboriginal language portion of the 
program. The Aboriginal teaching assistants had no 
prior teaching experience but held major teaching 
roles. Similarly, the bilingual schools of the 
National Indian Institute of Mexico recruited teachers 
from the local Indian populations. Modiano compares 
the teachers of the experimental group (the Institute 
schools) with the teachers of the control group 
(Federal and State schools) as follows: 



primarily from three groups. In 
the Federal and State schools, 
where all reading instruction was 
in Spanish, many came from the 
local mestizo population; they 
often had a cursory knowledge of 
the Indian languages but 
represented the element which had 
exploited them for decades; for the 
most part their relationships with 
the Indian communities were far 
from cordial. Most of the 
remaining Federal and State 
teachers were recent normal school 
graduates from other regions of the 
country; some came with missionary 
zeal, some were demoralized by the 
difficjlt living conditions they 
found, but none spoke the language 
of their students. As a group the 
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Federal and State teachers averaged 
nine years of formal education; 
only one was a woman. 

Institute teachers who 
approached reading through the 
vernacular, were recruited from 
local Indian populations. When the 
first Institute schools were 
founded In 1952 many of the 
teac^ rs were barely literate 
themfilves. By the time of the 
field study the Institute was able 
to recruit new teachers from among 
its own graduates and had provided 
in-service education for the older 
teachers, so that, as a group^ they 
now averaged six years of formal 
education. Many were still clumsy 
in their mastery of Spanish. Four 
of the 28 (14%) were women, 
(Modiano, 1968, pp. 38-9) 

The author concludes with these comments: 

The Mexican study also showed that 
f teachers' ability to communicate 

; with their students and their 

attitudes toward them may have 
1 outweighed their training or 

j educational level. Would this 

I always hold true? How far could 

these students have gone if the 
; teachers had been more adequate? 

If we had to choose between 
bilingual aides and college 
edu"ated teachers who cannot 
coff lunicate with their students, 
who would be more effective? 
Further study is warranted. 
(Modiano, 1968, p. 43) 

Spolsky (1978) describes how a bilingual program 
can change the economic and political makeup of a 
community because of a need for different teachers: 

In the Navajo situation, the niost 
important outcome of bilingual 
education is probably related to 
changes in the economic and 
political situation. In 1972, the 
53,0UU Navajo students in school, 
9ui of whom speak Navajo, were 
taught by 2600 teachers, only 100 
of whom spoke Navajo. The decision 
to establish bilingual education, 
even a transitional variety for the 
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first three grades, set up a need 
for a thousand Navajo-speakl ng 
teachers. Whatever effects this 
may have on the educational or 
linguistic situation. It Is dear 
that It immediately offers the 
possibility of jobs within the 
community for a sizeable group of 
people. ' A thousand well-paying 
jobs on the reservation . for Navajos 
would lead to a greater income not 
just for the teachers themselves 
but for '-.he community as a whole 
and would immediately establish 
within the community a well-paid 
middle class whose potential 
infuence on political development 
of the Navajo nation Is obvious. 
Whatever may then be the expressed 
goals of a bilingual education 
program. It Is probable that Its 
major effect will be in this area. 
The political effect of bilingual 
education is to assure not just 
development of this group but also 
community control of school and 
teachers and so the integration of 
the school into community life. 
(Spolsky, 1978, pp. 3^7-8) 



Some bilingual programs are staffed by two sets of 
trained teachers, each proficient in one language. 
Each is responsible for distinct language portions of 
the curriculum. This is true for these four bilingual 
programs tor ^foroccan and Turkish children In Holland, 
Finnish children In Sweden, Spanish children in 
Connecticut and German children in Cincinnati (see 
pages 12, 25, 33, and 35). 

The Instructional staff for the first year of the 
Redwood <:ity Bilingual Project (see page 7^ comprised 
two bilingual Mexican-American teachers, one aide who 
had been an elementary school teacher in Costa Rica and 
another Mexican-American aide with a high school 
background. The Costa Rican aide left the project 
because she tended to assume the role of the teacher 
against the wishes of the master teacher and because 
she expected payment commensurate with her past 
training and experience. In the second year, there 
w^re two Anglo billngiial teachers, one Mexican-American 
bilingual teacher, .one bilingual specialist and three 
Mexi can-Amdrican aides. In the third year, another 
Mexl can-Ameri can bilingual teacher was added as well as 
three aides; one a teacher from Bolivia, one an 
untrained person from El Salvador and one an untrained 
Mexi can- Ameri can . 
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The Spanish/English bilingual progpaw In Florida 
(see page 23) employed teachers ,who were native 
speakers of both languages. The native speakers of 
English were not bilingual. The n,ative speakers of 
Spanish were experienced Cuban t^eachers and were 
bilingual. The Cuban teachers had ^Completed a special 
course at the University of Miami, Aides were also 
hired; they were former Cuban teachiCrs. 

A home tutor and parents were used in the Spanish 
bilingual preschool program doci^mented by Owens and 
discussed on page 8. No infonnation is provided about 
the tutor. 

Macnaraara (see page 22) /expressed concern that 
studies of bil ingual i sm* rarely/ control led for teacher 
variables such as training, abl/lity to teach and racial 
bias. Consequently, he took/ special precaMtions to 
guard against differences amofVg the groups with respect 
to teaching training afd skill. He provides few 
details about the teachers e)ccept to say th,at some were 
untraired. 

Summary 

• 

- Staffing bilingual programs is not always a 
strai gilt forward matter. A school board may not have in 
its employ the necessary tr^ained bilingual teachers and 
the. community may not have a literate adult population. 
Various solutions have been tried. Trained bilingual 
teachers from the mothier country or other countries 
with the same language have been hired. Jwo sets of 
teachers have been employed - one to deal with the 
Instruction In each language. Trained teachers from 
the mother country have been hired as aides. Untrained 
people from within the community have been hired as 
aides. And, bilinyual teachers of the dominant culture 
have been recruited,. 

Certain tensions may arise if regular staff feel 
their jobs and careers are threatened. 

< 

Researchers rarely control tor teacher 
characteristics in their studies of bilingual programs. 
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Instruct i onal Materials 

Extensive searching through this set of research 
literature on bilingual programs brought to light only 
meagre information about instructional materials. 
Instructional materials are rarely considered as 
independent, dependent or control variables in the 
designs of the research studies. 

These two French immersion primary programs in 
Montreal had curricula that closely resembled that 
followed by most school systems of Montreal. The books 
and materials were from Quebec and France. All the 
materials were designed for children who spoke French 
as a native language. The programs of study at each 
grade level focused attention on the development of 
expected academic skills with language made incidental, 
except for French Language Arts. 

This Ottawa primary French immersion program also 
made use of many French books and materials, but most 
appeared to have been published in Ontario. 

Peel County in Ontario began their French 
immersion at grade eight and found that it was 
difficult to find materials appropriate to both the 
linguistic and cognitive levels of the students. They 
found the grade eight materials from Quebec 
conceptually appropriate but linguistically too 
sophisticated; consequently, the teachers prepared much 
of the materials themselves. 

The Spanish Immersion program in California {see 
paye 3a) had no special curriculum, materials or 
hardware. The Spanish Immersion teachers simply 
observed and borrowed techniques from the conventional 
English kindergarten and first grade teachers. 

Some authors write briefly of the difficulties 
caused by the lack of materials in the heritage 
language. Bacon et al. felt the lack of curriculum 
materials utilizing the Cherokee language limited the 
early effectiveness of the Cherokee Bilingual Education 
Program. {See page 44.) In the years to follow, 
appropriate materials were developed by program 
personnel. In the Redwood City Project (see page 7), 
Cohen reported that finding instructional ma erials for 
teaching Spanish and for teaching the content subjects 
in Spanish was a real problem. In the first year, an 
aide translated some science lessons into Spanish but 
found it very time consuming. Translations of math 
concepts were made spontaneously and at times with 
difficulty. In the third year, the Mexican-American 
teachers were at a definite disadvantage because no 
Spanish materials were available for math and science. 
The Redwood City Project emphasized the importance of 
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the Mexican culture and therefore needed books, 
fllflistrips, films and records to teach a bicultural 
social studies. In the second year, a comnierci al 
series on Mexican-Americans and project-developed 
slide-cassette packages on famous Mexican-Americans 
were available for use. 

These two programs appear to have relied heavily 
on translated materials. Trevino (see page 59) reports 
that the English text books supplied by Texas were 
translated by the teach-jrs and director for their 
Spanish/English program. The bilingual project In the 
Philippines (see page II) used materials developed at 
the Science Education Centre at the University of 
Philippines for math, science and health. Since the 
materials were developed In English, a specialist was 
needed to supervise their adaptation to Pillpino. 

Other investigators say that time and money had to 
be invested in the collection, production and purchase 
of materials but make few other comments. According to 
Pryor, the extent of the planning, organization of 
materials and availability of curriculum materials at 
the beginning of the year greatly influences the 
success of a bilingual program. 

Summary 
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Little is said about instructional materials in 
research studies of bilingual education; however, the 
information that Is provided suggests that many 
difficulties such as translating existing materials, 
developing new materials and matching cognitive and 
linguistic levels are encountered. 



This subject is 
research designs. 



rarely considered as part of the 
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Teachlng Styles and Methods of Instruction 

A serious limitation of this entire body of 
research literature on bil/.ngual education programs is 
the lack of assessment a^d control of individual 
teaching styles and methods of instruction. 

Three investigations of Canadian French immersion 
programs briefly refer to the natural way in which 
children are introduced to French. These programs 
begin by emphasizing French as a language of 
communication. The teachers aim at developing 
listening comprehension, vocabulary and spontaneous 
verbal expression while refraining from teaching formal 
language skills and making extensive corrections. For 
example, BrucX studied the suitability of early French 
immersion programs for language-disabled children and 
made this interesting observation: 

One of the phenomena we have 
noticed in our clinical practice is 
that many language-disabled 
children cannot cope with a typical 
French-as-a-second-l anguage program 
(typically given for 20 - 40 
minutes a day several times a 
week); they leave school with 
almost no knowledge of French. 
This may be due to the fact that 
most of such programs are based on 
teaching methods (a great deal of 
memory work, repetition of language 
out of context, and the learning of 
abstract rules) which inadvertently 
exploit the weaknesses of the 
language-disabled child. The 
French immersion program does not 
seem to have this effect; rather it 
provides a more suitable and 
natural environment for these 
children to learn French. 
(Bruck, 1978, p. 70) 

Cohen described the differences between regular 
classes and bilingual Spanish/English classes as 
follows in the study of the Redwood City program (see 
page 7): 
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The Comparison group received 



Instruction. However, almost half 
of these students also received 
special attention through ESL or 
Title I classes, or through 
Individual tutorials. It was 
observed that the Bilingual 
students w '*e Instructed less as an 
entire class, and more extensively 
in snail groups or individually, 
than were the Comparison students. 
(Cohen, 1975, page 124) 



Finally, Veidt (see program description on page 
33} speculated about the effects of different teaching 
methods and how they might relate to achievement scores 
on tests used to evaluate tne success of a bilingual 
program: 



Unlike the standard elementary 
curriculum In Cincinnati, the 



materials for its basic reading 
instruction Which evince a strong 
phonics base and emphasize word 
recognition and coding-decoding 
activities. This approach to the 
teaching/learning of reading In 
English corresponds to a large 
extent with the method chosen for 
the same task in German. However, 
those sections of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test which are 
concerned with reading ability 
appear to test some elements not 
normally presented and learned in a 
first-grade reading program which 
has a phonetic-decoding 

orientation. This fact may have 
been inst^rumental in artificially 
depressing the scores of the 
first-grade bilingual group on the 
reading achievement portion of the 
posttest . 

(Veidt, 1976. p. 49) 
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Sumroary 

Bilingual education programs are usually evaluated 
by comparing there with regular educational programs, 
but this is nearly always done without assessing and 
controlling for teaching styles and methods of 
1 nstruction. 

There is enough in the five papers referred to in 
this section to suggest that these variables may matter 
'nd that they in fact cover a wide range of phenomena. 
Are the researchers evaluating bilingual and regular 
school programs or are they merely evaluating different 
teaching styles and methods of instruction? Do the 
researchers use tests that match one program more than 
another? Do other programs exist in the schools (such 
as remedial classes) that involve some children and not 
others? 
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Bilingual Education as an Intervening or 
. Dependent Variable 

Paulston (1978) has enphasized the importance of 
accounting for soci ohi storl cal , cultural* economic and 
political factors that lead to certain forms of 
bilingual education when conducting evaluations and 
assessments. This could mean casting "bilingual 
education" as the Intervening or dependent variable 
rather than as th^e independent variable in research 
designs. Paulstoi) cttes Swain on this matter: 



The reason ibi 1 ingual education has 
been the Independent variable Is 
because educators, parents, etc., 
were worried about the possible 
harmful effects of bilingual 
education on their kids. The 
evaluations! of the programs were 
undertaken to show that bilingual 
education was not harmful. In 
other words,! research for immediate 
educational Ipurposes necessarily 
\ has used bilingual education as the 



Independent variable. Now if you 
want to develop a theory of 
bilingual education ... then you 
have to jtake one step backwards (no 
negative connotation meant) and 
view bilingual education as the/a 
aepei^At^ variable. 
(Cited in Paulston. 1978, p. 191) 



Only one study of this kind was located. The 
investigator assumed in this study that children's 
progress in a bilingual program was the result of an 
Interaction between the bilingual program and community 
variables. McConnell chose two sites with opposite 
soclol 1 ngui Stic environments. One site was in a Texas 
border area where Spanish was the dominant language of 
the community used for nearly all social and economic 
functions; for example, all the tradespeople and 
professionals like doctors and dentists spoke Spanish. 
The other program operated in Washington state in a 
rural community where Spanish speakers were in the 
minority and there were strong pressures for language 
shift because social and economic functions were 
carried on in English. In Texas, the children 
interacted most at home with their mothers, and this 
interaction was most often in Spanish, In Washington, 
however, the children most often interacted with 
siblings in the English language. The socio-economic 
and ethnic environments of the two sites were very 
similar -- migrant Spanish workers. There were also no 
statistically significant differences in the academic 
and language skills of the two groups of children as 
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they entered the bilingual programs. The 
Spanish/English programs in the two sites were parallel 
child/staff ratios, curriculum materials, 
timetables, staff training, staff qualifications- and 
staff recruitment. The student outcomes measured were 
Spanish and English vocabulary, mathematics and English 
reading. Data were analyzed for differences according 
to site and length of program attendance. 

The differences between sites were significant for 
all variables but most pronounced for English 
vocabulary. The acquisition of English vocabulary for 
the Washington group was very rapid for the first two 
years while in Texas it got off to a slow start. With 
respect to Spanish vocabulary, the Texas children were 
always higher because of the reinforcement of Spanish 
outside the program. McConnell wrote the following 
about the relative dominance of the two ' languages in 
the two sites: 

...the average scores in English 
.vocabulary are consistently higher 
than the scores in Spanish 
^vocabulary for children in the I 
Washington site. This is not true 
at the Texas site. ... All the 
children in this sample started out 
with a "test dominance" in Spanish. 
After one year, a fourth of the 
children in Washington tested 
higher in English compared to only 
5% in Texas. By two years a 
majority of the children in 
Washington, almost two-thirds, 
tested higher in English than in 
Spanish and the percentage 
continues to rise with each 
attendance period. In Texas, too, 
a limited number of children tested 
higher in English than in Spanish 
after attending the bilingual 
program, but the percentage who 
changed "test dominance" was 
consistently much lower. 
(McConnell, 1983, pp. 8-9) 

For math and English reading the pattern of gains for 
each site were quite similar. 

The differences according to length of program 

attendance were also significant for all variables. 

Each period of attendance for the bilingual programs 

produced marked increases in all variables in both 

locations: i 
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In math children entered the 
program very low at both sites; the 
average score would compare to the 
lowest 20 percent of children from 
the national norm group. ... The 
program was very powerful at both 
sites resulting in a rapid increase 
In math scores so that in one year 
children's average scores were in 
the "low average" range compared to 
national norms, and by. two years 
attendance, their average scores 
were above average norms in both 
sites. ... 

In reading, it took two years 
attendance in a bilingual program 
for children's reading scores to 
reach the "low average" range. ... 
By three years their average scores 
were nearly at national norms, and 
by four years children at both 
sites had ' average scores which 
exceeded the national norms. ... 
(McConnell, 1983, pp. 10-12} 

Summary 

HcConnell's findings suggest that with 
socio-economic conditions and bilingual programs held 
constant, the sociol inguistic characteristics of a 
community can affect outcomes of bilingual education. 
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OTHER LITERATURE 



The Intent of this section is to briefly overview 
other bodies of literature and to suggest a few sources 
for those who wish to pursue the topics in more depth. 
This additional literature was not included In the 
present document because it was difficult to locate, 
poorly designed research, outdated research, 
inconclusive, marginally relevant, theoretical not 
experifwcfttal , and/or somewhat outside the area of 
educiilon. 

As mentioned in the Introduction, the 110 research 
studies reviewed in this document were conducted during 
the past twenty-five years. Research done prior to 
1960 has been reviewed by others such as Darcy (1953 
and 1963), Peal and Lambert (1962). Jensen (1962. I and 
11), and Macnamara (1966). A large portion of the 
pre-1960 research examined the effects of bilingualism 
on intellectual functioning and tended to conclude that 
bilinguals suffer from a language handicap when 
measured on verbal tests of Intelligence. This body of 
research was not included as It ts generally agreed by 
scholars in 'the field that the studies had certain 
methodological flaws; in particular. Investigators made 
little attempt to control variables such as 
socio-economic status and degrees of bilingualism. In 
the words of one author: . 



Almost without exception, the 
monolingual groups in these studies 
(i.e., the children who gave 
significantly higher performances 
on standardized intelligence tests) 
were speakers of a socio- 
linguistically dominant language, 
dominant in the sense that it 
enjoyed greater prestige and 
greater communicative utility in 
the larger society from which the 
groups were selected. In the 
majority of these studies, it was 
further apparent that the 
bilinguals, regardless of their 
proficiency in the dominant 
language, were also disadvantaged 
by foci o-economi c environmental 
factors specific to the lower 
status bicultural communities in 
which they were socialized. ... the 
author feels safe in insisting that 
the category of research referred 
to earlier ... has not taken into 
account all the variables which one 
must- justifiably assume to be 
operative; an 1 that those studies 
which followed through to conclude 
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that b1 1 1 ngual 1 sm as a variable of 
Itself produced intellectual 
deficit, are beyond the pale of 
responsible inquiry. 
(Diebold, 19d6» pp. 19-20) 

Doctoral dissertations were not collected and 
included In this review, as they are not easily 
obtained. Excerpts from all American dissertations 
that bear on problems and questions about bilingual 
education completed between 1962 and 1975 
(approximately 50) are available in Tucker et al . 
(1977). 

Rotberg (1982) provides the legal background of 
federal policy in bilingual education in the United 
States. The paper discusses Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
1974 Supreme Court Lau vs Nichols decision, the 1975 
Lau Remedies, and the 1978 Title VII Amendments. She 
wri tes : 

The purpose of Title was to 

fund bilingual education programs. 
Its educational philosophy followed 
a transitional bi 1 i ngual-bicul tural 
approach, encouraging the use of 
'"bilingual educational practices, 
techniques, and methods." In order 
to avoid segregated classes. Title 
VII permitted the participation of 
children whose native language is 
English though their percentage 
could not exceed 40 percent. The 
Act stated: "The objective of the 
program shall be to assist children 
of limited English proficiency to 
Improve their English language 
skills, and the participation of 
other children in the program must 
be for the principal purpose of 
contributing to the achievement of 
that objective." 
(Rotberg, 1982, p. 33) 

Dozens of these Title VII American bilingual 
programs have been evaluated and the majority have not 
been Included in this document; first, because they 
have usually been evaluated according to 
norm-referenced models instead of control-group models 
and second, because results for non-English speaking 
children are frequently mixed with those for 
English-speaking children. Yap (1984) discusses 
standards for Title VII evaluations. 
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The Issues regarding the optimal age to learn a 
second language and whether the age of a 
second-language learner affects the nature of 
bi 1 1 ngual 1 soi are largely unresolved In the research 
literature and, for this reason, have not been directly 
addressed in this document. A similar position has 
been taken by others^ such as Diaz (1983) and Stern 
(1982). Some, such as Penfleld and Roberts (1959), 
believe that there Is a critical period of years when a 
second language Is acquired with greatest ease: 
whereas, others such as Snow and Hoef nagel-HHhle (1978} 
disagree. One reason that the optimal age for 
Introducing a second language is a difficult variable 
for study and research Is that it is not easily 
separated from the amount of time spent learning a 
second language. Swain (1981) provides a good overview 
oK^the relationship between these two variables. 
Anotlter paper by Swain (1978) discusses these variables 
In the context of early, late and partial immersion. 

There Is a large volume of literature available 
that examines the linguistic, psychological and 
neurological bases of b1 1 1 ngual 1 sm. This literature 
includes topics such as Interference, transfer, 
Interlanguage, switch mechanisms, translation, language 
tags, language set, phonology, morphology, lexicon, 
bi 1 1 ngual /polygot aphasia, compound and coordinate 
billngualism, and differential cerebral lateralization. 
One would expect that this literature and research 
would be Instructive for those Involved with bilingual 
education but on the whole it remains very complex, 
technical, methodologically weak and Inconclusive. 
Good reviews of these topics may be found In Hatch 
(19B3), Vaid and Genesee (1980) and Albert and Obler 
(1978). Albert and Obler synthesize the 
neuropsychological and neurol ingui stIc evidence and 
conclude that language is organized in the brain of a 
bilingual in a manner different from that which might 
have been predicted by studies of cerebral organization 
for language in monol 1 ngual s . They provide evidence 
that knowledge of the neurological differences and 
similarities between monolinguals and billnguals will 
be essential to the future of bilingual education. In 
the final pages of their book they write: 

In summary, it would appear that 
learning a second language 
distinguishes the bilingual from 
the monolingual not only in 
language skills, but also in 
perceptual strategies and even in 
patterns of cerebral organization. 
If this is true, then certain 
consequences become apparent. We 
shal 1 speak of three. 
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First, ft would no longer be 
correct to accept the traditional 
dogma that the left hemisphere is 
necessarily dominant for language 
in right-handers. ,.. The right 
hemisphere may hav^ as . much 
capacity to acquire language in 
adult-hood as it does in childhood. 
It may even be dominant for one of 
the languages of the bilingual. ... 

Second, knowledge that 
cerebral organization for language 
differs for bilinguals and 
monolingual s may be useful 
therapeutically. ... 

Finally, the evidence 
presented in this book has 
implications for second language 
teaching. If it is true that the 
right hemisphere plays a major role 
in the acquisition of a second 
language, at any age, then it might 
be useful to develop a program of 
second language teaching that 
emphasizes so-called "right 
hemisphere strategies." For 
example, a second language might be 
more easily learned if it were 
taught through nursery rhymes, 
music, dance, or techniques 
emphasizing visuospatial skills. 
(Albert & Obler, 1978, pp. 253-4) 
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CONCLUOING SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This document is a review of 110 research studies 
that investigate the effects of bilingual education and 
bi 1 inyual ism on, primarily, the academic and cognitive 
development of children and young adults. Individually 
or as a group, stiiese studies cannot be considered to 
represent all that can be achieved in the field. Many 
studies have been designed In such a way that they tend 
to incorporate a rather narrow band of factors and many 
investigators have proceeded in their research without 
carefully documenting the characteristics of the 
bilingual programs, defining billngualism or randomly 
assigning children for experimental and control groups. 
The vast majority of the studies gloss over the impact 
of such variables as teacher training, teaching style, 
teacher background characteristics, methods of 
instruction, types of instructional materials, 
attitudes within the home, school and community, parent 
influence and involvement, socioeconomic conditions, 
official and social status of the languages and social 
status of each respective ethnic/cultural group. 
Purposes for establishing bilingual programs and 
criteria for evaluating their success are too often 
vaguely stated. The effects of bilingual programs and 
bllingualism on sijch variables as self-concept, 
classroom behavior, school attendance, social 
development, student tmployroent and teacner employment 
have been considered by only a few investigators. 
Researchers rarely design their studies so that 
bilingual education is the dependent or intervening 
variable. 

A cohesive theory of bilingual education and/or 
bllingualism has not yet been formulated, meaning that 
outcomes or consequences of establishing a particular 
program in a given community cannot be easily 
pred1,cte<?. Such a theory cannot be formulated until 
researchers begin to incorporate a larger array of 
educational, economic, cultural, social, political, 
cognitive, linguistic and psychological variables into 
their investigations. 

Keeping in mind these limitations, the purpose of 
this concluding summary and discussion is to highlight 
some of the themes that seem to be woven through the 
research studies reviewexl. The ways in which this 
document is organized {an organization that has not 
been forced but which has grown naturally from the 
material) does in part suggest some of these themes 
but, unfortunately, eclipses others. The 110 research 
studies represent an amazing diversity and the results 
and interpretations of results at times seem completely 
contradictory. More than one reviewer of , the 
literature has admitted to beng baffled. Paulston 
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(1978. p. 188). for example, has said that, "A study caq 
be found to support virtually every possible opinion, a 
not uncommon practice in revi ew-of- the- 1 i terature 
endeavors." The diversity lies with programs, 
politics, goals, socio-economic conditions, research 
de^iigns, resources, languages and ethnic/cultural 
gfoups. Generalizations, however, are best formulated 
against a backdrop of differences, variations and 
extremes and it is in this respect that the diversity 
of this collection of studies embodies a certain 
strength. 

In the absence of a theory of bilingual education 
or bi 1 ingual ism, Vygotsky's ideas and theories seem to 
help account for the findings of these 110 diverse 
research studies. Vygotsky proposed that speech is 
social in origin and at first is used entirely for 
affective and social functions, after whifh it develops 
self-directive properties that eventually result in 
i-nternal i zed verbal thought. A few excerpts from 
Thought and Language (Vygotsky, 1962) serve to further 
this discussion: 

Thought V devel opmenVi s determined 
by language, i-^t i>y the 
linguistic tools of ttought and by 
the soci ocul tural experaence of the 
child. ... The\ child's 

intellectual growth is contingent 
on his mastering the social means 
of thought, that is, language, 
(p. 51) 

\. The language of the environment, 
with its stable, permanent 
nteaninys, points the way that the 
child's generalizations will take. 
... Verbal intercourse with adults 
thus becomes a powerful factor in 
the development of the child's 
concepts, (pp. 68-9) 

... imitation and instruction play 
a major role. They bring out the 
specifically human qualities of the 
mind and lead the child to new 
developmental levels. ... 

Therefore the only good kind of 
instruction is that which marches 
ahead cf development and leads 
it... (p. 104) 

The relation between thought ^nd 
word is a living process; thought 
is born through words. A word 
devoid of thought is o dead thing, 
and a thought unembodied in words 
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remains a shadow. The connection 
between them, however, is not a 
preformed and constant one. It 
emerges in the course of 
development and itself evolveis. 
(p. 153) 

If rightly interpreted, these excerpts would seem 
to suggest that a child's development will be at risk 
if, for any reason, the chance to develop words and/or 
thought becomes blocked and that the most devastating 
kind of block would be one where social and verbal 
intercourse with adults was severely curtailed. These 
excerpts would also seem to Indicate that going to 
school and being exposed to an education differs for 
each child, as each is experiencing a unique social, 
cultural, llngustic and economic environment outside 
school . 

Several of these studies have Involved childipn 
who are In environments (social, cultural, linguistic, 
economic) that seem to block the chance for them to 
develop words and thought through rich social and 
verbal intercourse with adults in their lives. Their 
parents may be barely literate or may need to spend 
long hours working away from \ome In order to survive. 
The language of the home ^ay not be officially 
recognized, used, or even accepted by the wider 
community. The language of the home may not be 
sophisticated; It may not have a written form or it may 
not be modern. Upon entering school, the children may 
be suddenly confronted ^itp a new environment and a new 
language and perhaps with adults who are somewhat less 
than approving and accepting. Thus, not only do the 
Child's home circumstances limit the full development 
ot thought and words, but the child is at a distinct 
cultural, social and linguistic disadvantage In the 
community and at school. In all respects, the chance 
for a normal development of words and thought is 
blocked. The best examples in the body of literature 
reviewed are the American and Mexican Indians, the 
Aboriginal children in Australia, the Finnish 
immigrants In Sweden and the Turkish and Moroccan 
immigrants in Holland. The bilingual experiments set 
up for these children Involve using the heritage 
languages as media of Instruction for all or some of 
the school curriculum as soon as the children begin 
school with teachers (sometimes untrained aides) of the 
same cultural background. So, not only are the 
children being educated by adults who understand, 
respect and care for them, but they have a chance to 
develop words and thought in their first language while 
learning a second language. Their development of words 
and thought is thus not put on hold for months or 
years. While these programs have been shown to be 
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bettcr than regular programs that are conducted only in 
the second language, few of the investigators report 
that the children progress at normal rates. 

Another set of seemingly contradictory studies has 
involved children from middle- and upper-class homes 
where, not only' is the home language an official, 
prestigious one in the community, but the children 
Oelc.g to the majority group and are well accepted and 
respected. At home, these children are in the best of 
stimulating environments. They experience 

sophisticated social and verbal intercourse with 
well-educated, aware, ambitious adults and are strongly 
encouraged and guided in all aspects of word and 
thought development. Upon entering school, they are 
not faced with an unfamiliar sociocuUural milieu. It 
is within this context that it has been discovered that 
it is possible to completely immerse children in a 
second language as sopn as they enter school with no 
detrimental effects on the first language skills and 
other academic skills but with considerable advantages 
for learning the second language. In contrast to the 
minority group children discussed above, these children 
are not completely blocked in their chance to mature 
with respect to words and thought -- it is happening at 
home and in the community. While totally Immersed in a 
second language during the beginning months of school, 
they may still in fact be developing words and thought 
in their first language. Monolingual children in such 
circumstances ana such bilingual programs seem to come 
closer to becoming truly bilingual while maintaining 
high academic achievement than any other group in any 
other type of program. The more immersed the children 
are, the better they learn the second language. The 
best example is the French immersion programs for 
Eny 1 1 sh- speak i ng children in Canada. 

A third collection of studies illustrate yet 
another combination of sociocul tural , socio! ingui stic 
and socioeconomic circumstances that have produced 
bilingual education programs with somewhat different 
goals, methods and criteria for measuring success. 
Good examples are the Ukrainian and French children in 
western Canada, the German children in Cincinnati and 
the Enyl 1 sh-speaki ng Irish children in Ireland. In 
each of these settings, the ethnic/cultural groups (not 
first and second generation immigrants) have become 
qui te assimi lated in the dominant English language and 
^nglo culture. English may be used extensively In the 
home by parents and children and the home environment 
frequently has the socio-economic goals and advantages 
cf the middle-class. The children feel relatively at 
ease in the community and are accepted by it. School 
does not present an unfamiliar milieu. The popular 
goal of bilingual programs in such settings is to 
revitalize a language, culture and at times a religion 
that is being lost through assimilation; reaching a 
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sophlsticated level of bilingualism is rarely a high 
priority. However, those involved are usually 
concerned that skills in the official language of the 
dominant culture not deteriorate. The language to be 
revitalized may be used as a medium of instruction for 
various subjects and proportions of time, but the more 
subjects and time, the better the skills that are 
developed. Interestingly enough, the number of 
subjects and proportion of time devoted to the two 
languages have little relationship to skills in the 
dominant language or achievement in the various 
academic subjects. The implication would seem to be 
that the children never experience a block in their 
chance to develop words and thought. English has been 
the language of the home, community and school and 
since they have grown up with the language they have 
had every opportunity to interact with all the adults 
in their lives. The revi tal i zat i on of a heritage 
language seems not to disturb their intellectual and 
academic development. 

Sometimes bilingual education programs have little 
impact on language skills (particularly those of 
speaking and listening) for one or both languages. 
These programs may exist within a fourth kind of 
context, the best example of which is the dominant 
Spanish culture in some communities of California dnd 
Texas that border on Mexico. Even though English is 
tlie only official language and the dominant language of 
the United States, Spanish is the dominant culture and 
language in these areas. The people are not 
necessarily first and second generation immigrants, but 
interaction with nearly all the adults in the home and 
in the community is in Spanish. In regular schools 
they are confronted with English but are still involved 
mostly with their Spanish peers. It is not surprisiny 
then that a Spanish/English bilingual program in such a 
setting may do little to Improve Spanish speaking and 
listening skills. However, the program may help 
prevent the creation of a block; the children are 
allowed to continue a development of words and thought 
in school through the Spanish language while being 
introduced to English. Studies of Spanish children In 
other areas of the United States that are more Anglo 
dominant tended to show different results. 

The Influence and stability of the patterns of 
language use in communities are also manifested in a 
few studies that have shown that the introduction of a 
bilingual education program did little to change how 
the languages were used In the community. In fact, a 
bilingual program may not even change the pattern of 
language use in the school corridors and yard. 

Some Investigators explain success in second 
language learning in terms of psychological, 
motivational terms and have built theories based on 
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i nst rumental / i ntegrat i ve orientations and/or positive/ 
neyative attitudes toward the target language and its 
speakers. These persons suggest that orientation and 
attitudes may be more important than language aptitude. 

Scattered throughout this review are a few 
findings (frequently confounded with other findings) 
that suggest that children may be particularly at risk 
in their word and thought development if they cannot 
identify with any cultural group (say in the case of 
serious home-school conflict) or if they are in 
bilingual programs that present the two languages 
concurrently or. through simultaneous translation. It 
may be that children progress most rapidly toward rich 
bilingualism and well developed words and thought if 
they identify with both cultural groups. A teacher who 
switches languages or translates may prevent this dual 
identification. Two teachers of different cultural 
groups in one classroom may also impede this dual 
identification. If the circumstances of the home and 
community are such that a child has an excellent chance 
to identify with one culture and to develop words and 
thought in the language of that culture, the school 
might do best to emphasize the second language and 
culture (as is the case with French immersion 
programs). There is also a suggestion in the 
literature that simultaneous or concurrent translation 
programs that supposedly offer a SO-50 balance may 
inadvertently favor one language or the other. 

Another theme that threads its way through the 
literature and has not been highlighted in any of the 
section summaries is the notion that outcomes of 
bilingual programs are frequently of a cumulative 
nature; that is, the first year or so progress may be 
particularly slow, while in the following years it 
speeds up. More than one study presented results that 
compared experimental groups with control groups by 
saying, "discrepancies in abilities were decreasing 
over time", or "the rate of gains for the experimental 
group increased from year to year." In the case of 
full immersion programs, initial lags are reported in 
the language that is neglected for two or three years. 
These studies reported cumulative effects in a variety 
of language, academic and cognitive skills. However, 
again these eff-ects cannot be considered as totally the 
result of the school program but are intertwined with 
and a result of many other sociocultural , 
soci ol i ngui st 1 c and socioeconomic variables. 

And finally, a few researchers claim that becoming 
bilingual raises the level of intellectual functioning. 
Depending on how one wishes to define intelligence, 
this may be so. Bilinguals, when compared to 
monol i ngua 1 s , may recognize the arbitrary nature of 
words at an earlier age, may have a keener sense of 
language sound systems, may display an earlier 
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_deye1oi)ment_of the ability t4)--. separate *#or4-s^ftd from 
word meaning, may be more sensitive to feedback cues 
and may be capable of more flexibility in their 
thinking thus resulting in better divergent thinking 
and hypothesizing skills. Vygotsky has written: 

... a foreign language facilitates 
mastering the higher forms of the 
native language. The child learns 
to see his language as one 
particular system among many, to 
view its phenomena under more 
general categories, and this leads 
to awareness of his linguistic 
operations. 

(Vygotsky, 1962, p. 110) 

However, other measures of Intellectual 
functioning such as verbal and nonverbal standardized 
IQ tests, word association tests and problem solving 
tasks produce results that are not at all clear cut. 
In fact, this whole area is extremely difficult to sort 
out considering, for example, that standardized 
intelligence tests frequently require reading and 
writing skills and may not be correlated with speaking 
and listening skills. 

The diversity of the soci ocultural , 
sociol ingui Stic and socioeconomic conditions 
represented by the studies reviewed for this document 
is mirrored within the school population of the Board 
of Education for the City of Toronto. The children of 
the Toronto Board represent many ethnic/cultural 
groups. (See Larter and Cheng et al., 1982 and Wright 
and Tsuji, 19«4.) Some of the children were born 
outside Canada, some, represent fourth and fifth 
generation immigrants, some do not speak English at 
home, some speak two or three languages at home, some 
have parents with little education who belong to the 
working class, some have parents who belong to the 
highest socio-economic groups in the city, some have no 
peers of the same cultural group, and some can 
theoretically exist in the city without learning 
English or French as their cultural groups represent 
large numbers clustered in certain areas of the city. 

Defining bilingual education as has been done in 
this document as a program using two languages as media 
of instruction means that with respect to the Toronto 
Board of Education bilingual programs are in existence 
for only French and English (Canada's two official 
languages). In Ontario it is not legal to use 
non-official languages as media .of instruction in the 
public school system except on a temporary basis to 
help children acquire English skills. If the time were 
to come when heritage languages were used as media of 
instruction in Toronto schools, then this review of 
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research studies suggests that tiie diversity of the 
school population of the Toronto Board would require a 
variety of bilingual programs and teaching methods. In 
ImplefRenting such a variety of {l^rograms, conscientious 
educators would probably want to gather certain kinds 
of information and keep in mind certain principles as 
suggested by this review of literature. First, they 
might wish to gather information on the linguistic, 
social, cultural and economic circumstances of each 
ethnic/cultural group. Second, efforts might be made 
to understand each group's reasons for wanting 
bi 1 1 ngual /tri 1 1 ngual programs some who are well 
assimilated might want to revitalize their language and 
culture, others who have just immigrated might wish to 
maintain their heritage language and/or use it until a 
satisfactory transition has been made to English or 
French, while still others might desire a high level of 
bi 1 1 ngual 1 sm/tri 1 1 ngual 1 srti for career and economic 
reasons or for social/ reasons. Third, special 
consideration might be given to the resources, 
particularly teachers and material, that are available 
and/or might need to be created for each heritage 
language. Fourth, time might be devoted to becoming 
aware of the attitudes of various administrators and 
school staffs and to overcoming undesirable effects 
that might arise from any negative attitudes-. Fifth, 
each bilingual program might be designed not only 
according to background^ characteristics, goals, 
resources and attitudes but also according to the 
guiding ^principle that children need rich social and 
verbal fnteraction with adults on a continuous basis to 
develop words and thought. And, finally, different 
criteria might be used to evaluate the various 
programs. 
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Altena, N., & Appel , R. Mother tongue teaching and the 

acquisition of Dutch by Turkish and Moroccan ira«1grant 
workers' children. Journal of Multilingual and 
Multicultural Developaent. 1982. 3 (4). pp. 315-22. 

A study of a tMO-year bilingual transition and maintenance 
program for Turkish and Moroccan junior age children. 
Mother-tongues were used as medium of instruction with 
gradual change to Dutch. Comparison with controls showed 
that mother-tongue teaching did not hinder the oral and 
written proficiency of Dutch. (N = 24) 

Andrew, CM., Lapkin, S., & Swain, M. Report of the 1979 

evaluation of a French immersion program and an extended 
French program in the Toronto Board of Education, grades 5-8. 
Toronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies In Education, 1980. 

The eighth year of comparing three cohorts (N's » 29, 23, 23) 
of Toronto Anglo children Immersed in French with those In a 
regular program Indicated that pupils in the two programs 
performed equivalently in English, Math, Science, and work 
' skills. Initial lags in English were mo«:!,ly overcome. In 
French measures the pupiTs compared satisfactorily with 
Immersion students in a more bilingual environment. Other 
students in a late grade 8 immersion program were doing well 
but somewhat lower than comparison students of early 
immersion program, 

Anisfeld, E., & Lambert. W.E. Evaluatlonal reactions of 

bilingual and monolingual children to spoken languages. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 1964, 69. (1), 
pp. 89-97. 

Monolingual <N = 79) and bilingual (N » 71) French-Canadian 
children listened to tape recordings of children's voices, 
some in English, some in French, and rated each speaker's 
personality on 15 traits. The French monolinguals upgraded 
the personalities of French speakers on all traits, whereas 
the bilingual saw fewer differences between the person- 
alities of the French and English speakers. 
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Anlsfeld, H., & Lambert, W.E. Social and psychological variables 
in learning Hebrew. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1961, 63 (3), pp. 524-9. 

Ability (intelligence and language aptitude) and attitude 
(reasons for learning and attitude toward culture and 
community) were correlated with measures of achievement in 
the Hebrew language for 81 Jewish eighth and ninth grade 
students in Montreal. The attitude measures were least 
stable and attempts were made to explain this through 
sociopsycho logical characteristics. 

Bacon, H.L., Kidd, G.D., & Seaberg, J%J. The effectiveness 
of bilingual instrifction with Cherokee Indian students. 
Journal of American Indian Education, 1982, 21, (2), 
pp .34-43. 

A study of 35 grade eight Cherokee Indian pupils in Oklahoma 
who had participated in four and five-year bilingual 
programs. Reading and mathematics test scores compared with 
those of control pupils shotted positive results. 

Bain, B. Bilingualism and cognition: Toward a general theory. 
In S.T. Carey (Ed.), Bilingualism. bicultural Ism and 
education. University of Alberta, 19/4. 

This is a report of two studies dealing with conteniplatlve 
and participative cognition. In the first, 10 bilinguals 
matched with unilinguals on sex, SES, IQ, grades and 
developmental level discovered and transferred problem 
solving rules faster. In the second, 42 bilinguals matched 
with unilinguals on sex, SES, IQ and grades were more 
sensitive to emotional expressions as displayed in 
portraits. An attempt is made to theoretically integrate 
the views of Piaget and Vygotsky. 

Bain, B., & Yu, A. Cognitive consequences of raising children 
billngually: 'One parent, one language'. Canadian Jojrnal 
of Psychology. 1980, 34 (4), pp. 304-13. 

A longitudinal study of three bilingual groups (English/ 
Chinese, French/German, English/French) and six unilingual 
groups (2 English, 1 Chinese, 1 German, 2 French) in Alsace, 
Alberta and Hong Kong which showed that by age four children 
raised billngually using the 'One parent, one language' 
principle obtained significantly higher scores on' cognitive 
tests than all unilingual groups. (N = approximately 10 per 
group . ) 
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Barik, H.C., & Swain, M. Three-year evaluation of a large scale 
early grade French immersion program: The Ottawa study. 
Language Learning . 1975, 25 (1), pp. 1-30. 

The results from three cohorts showed that kindergarten 
pupils in French immersion programs (FI) are as ready to 
begin grade 1 as the controls in regular English programs. 
During grade 1, FI pupils lag behind controls in English 
reading skills with some abilities to transfer from French 
to English. During grade 2, with 60 minutes of English a 
day, the FI pupils catch up to the controls in most English 
language skills. Math skills and cognitive development at 
all grades are equal for both groups. FI pupils achieve 
higher than FSL students in French and compare reasonably 
well with French-speaking pupils. Pupils were middle to ^ 
upper socio-economic level. Class was the unit of analysis. 

Barik, H.C., & Swain, M. A longitudinal study of bilingual and 
cognitive development. International Journa l of Psychology , 
1976, n, (4), pp. 251-63. 

This is a longitudinal study of pupils in French immersion 
and regular programs in Ottawa and Toronto. When adjusted 
for initial IQ and age differences, regular and immersion 
students did not differ in overall IQ measures or specific 
subtest scores between grades 1 and 3. A further analysis 
showed that high French achievers obtained significantly 
higher IQ scores than low achievers even after controlling 
for initial IQ and age. (N » 136) 

Barik, H.C., & Swain, M. Evaluation of a French immersion 
program: The Ottawa study through grade five. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science . 1978, 1£ (3), 
PP.192-2U1. 

The results of the French immersion program in grades three 
to five of the Ottawa public school system (Barik and Swain, 
1975) indicate that pupils are in general on a par with or 
ahead of their peers in the regular English program in most 
academic areas considered (English, Mathematics, work-study 
skills, science) and are performing satisfactorily in 
French. Individual was the unit of analysis. Age and IQ 
were covariates. 
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Barik. H.C., Swain, M., & Nwanunobi , E.A. English-French 

bilingual education: The Elgin study through grade five. 
Canadian Modern language Review. 1977, 33 (4), pp. 459-75. 

Four cohorts of Partial French Immersion (PFI) students in 
grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 were studied again in 1974-1975. The 
first cohort in grade 5 showed the most favourable results. 
They scored as well as RE (Regular English) students in 
mental ability, English language and math skills; their 
French listening and reading comprehension, and French 
achievement were also satisfactory In comparison to that of 
the Total French Immersion (TFI) pupils with similar contact 
time in French. However, the other cohorts lagged behind 
their RE peers In math (grades 2, 3, 4) or English (grade 3) 
or mental ability (grade 2). They also did less well than 
the TFI students in French. Results of the same four 
cohorts in the previous years were also summarized. 
(1974-75 N's = 19, 21, 15, 18.) 

Ben-Zeev, S. The influence of bilingualism on cognitive strategy 
and cognitive development. Child Develo pment. 1977(a). 48. 
pp. 1009-18. ^ — *■ 

Two groups of primary-aged Hebrew-English bilingual children 
(one group each in the U.S.A. and Israel) and two groups of 
monolingual Jewish children (Hebrew and English) with 
similar intellectual and SES backgrounds were tested. In 
spite of lower vocabulary level, blllnguals showed more 
advanced cognitive strategy and development. 

Ben-Zeev, S. The effects of bilingualism in children from 
Spanish-English low economic neighborhoods on cognitive 
development and cognitive strategy. Working Papers on 
Bilingualism. 1977(b), 14, pp. 83-122. 

Ninety-eight bilingual Spanish/English-speaking children 
were compared with ninety English-speaking Latino children 
in primary public Chicago schools. Results were similar to 
Ben-Zeev {1977(a)) in that bilinguals were more attentive to 
language structure and more ready to reorganize in verbal 
and nonverbal tasks than the monolinguals in spite of 
deficiencies in vocabulary and syntax usage. 

Bruck, M. The suitability of early French immersion programs for 
the language-disabled child. Canadian Jojrnal of Education 
1978. 3 (4). pp. 51-72. 

A study of learning disabled children in French immersion in 
grades K to 3 matched with control children on sex, age, 
teacher and father's occupation. The children acquired some 
proficiency in the French language while developing skills 
In English. They learned basic concepts of reading, math 
and spelling taught in French. 
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BPuck, M., Lambert, W.E., & Tucker, G.R. Bilingual schooling 
thro.ugh the elementary grades: the St. Lambert Project at 
grade seven. Language Learning . 1974, Z± (2), pp. 183-204. 

This paper presents a review of the St. Lambert'Project 
(Lambert and Tucker, 1972) from Grades K through 7. The 
samples of grades 6 and 7 experimental students and control 
students had become much smaller and the Instruction time In 
French had been reduced to under 50%. The grades 6 and 7 
experimental students were experiencing no detrimental 
effects In academic or cognitive development or French 
communication skills. 

Bruck, M., Lambert, W.E., & Tucker, G.R. Assessing functional 
billnguallsm within a bilingual program; The St. Lambert 
Project at grade eight. Unpublished manuscript. Psychology 
Department, Mean 1 University, 1975. 



A comparison of early Immersion pupils' practical skill in 
French with native-speaking French pupils and late immersioa 
pupils. Usage of French and English language skills was / 
also studied for some groups. Late immersion pupils / 
performed as well or better on all tests, except 11i|ten1ng/ 
comprehension in French, as early immersion pupils.- The / 
grade 7 early immersion pupils used French less frequently/ 
and tended to score lower on tests than the grade 8 early/ 
immersion pupils. The grade 8 e^rly Immersion pupils scoped 
as well as the native-speaking French pupils In all tests/, 
(Small sample) / 

Bruck, M., Tucker, G.R., & Jakimik, J. Are French Immersion / 
programs suitable for working class children? A followjup 
1 nvesti gat ion . Unpublished manuscript. Psychology ? 
Department, McGill University, 1973. / 

/ 

Controlling for SES and IQ, 39 chilaren from working class, 
English-speaking Quebec homes in a 2- and 3-year French 
immersion program were found to perform as well as 44/ French 
control and 43 English control 'Chi Idren in 1 ntel 1 ecttyal 
development, English, French and mathematics. Progress and 
results were comparable to middle class immersion prbgrams, 

Campbell, R.N., Taylor, D.M., & Tucker, G.R. Teachers' Views of 
immersion-type bilingual programs: A Quebec example/. 
Foreign Language Annals . 1973, 7, pp. 106-10. / 



This is a study of English-speaking and French-spe/aking 
teachers' opinions of the St. Lambert French immei/sion 
program (Lambert and Tucker, 1972) compared with the regular 
FSL program. Both English and French teachers ag/ree that 
the traditional program has limitations. The French- 
speaking teachers generally view the immersion programs more 
favorably than the English-speaking teachers. (Total N 54 
teachers) 
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Capco, C.S., & Tucker, G.R. Mord association data and the 

assessment of bilingual education p'fosrams. In J.E. Alatis 
and K. Twaddell (Eds.), English as a f cond language in 
bilingual education. Washington, O.C: Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages, 1976. 

A study of the effects of bilingual English and Pilipino 
instruction (N » 64) with monolingual English (N » 35) or 
Filipino (N » 32) instruction on language skill as measured 
by word association techniques. The results suggested that 
both language of instruction and language of testing 
affected language skill. The Ss generally performed better 
in their native language (Tagalog) than in their second 
language (English). 

Carey, S.T., & Cummins, J. Achievement, behavioral correlates 
and teachers' perceptions of Francophone and Anglophone 
immersion students. The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research. 1983, 29 (3), pp. 159-67. 

Francophone students from Edmonton, Ontario and Quebec and 
Anglophone students from Edmonton and Ontario were compared 
in their English and French cloze performance. Correlations 
between English and French cloze performance and other 
intelligence and cognitive abilities were high. Differences 
between the mixed group and both the French and English 
groups are reported in terras of academic cooperation as well 
as teachers' perceptions of these subgroups. (N's » 26 
Francophones, 30 Mixed, and 41 Anglophones) 

Carringer, D.C. Creative thinking abilities of Mexican 
youth: The relationship of b1 1 1 ngual 1 sm. Journal of 
Cross-cultural Psychology . 1974, 5^ (4), pp .492-504. 

Spanish/English bilinguals (N = 24) scored significantly 
higher on four subtests of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thi nki ng than Spanish inonol i ngual s in Mexico. The mean age 
was 15.2 years, and SES levels were middle and upper. 

Cathcart, W.G. Effects of a bilingual instructional program on 
conceptual development in primary school children. 
The Alberta Journal of Educational Research^ 1982, 28 (1), 
pp. 31-43. 

Primary children in both an English/French bilingual program 
and in a regular English program were tested on concept 
formation and coglTltive development. When readiness scores 
were controlled the bilingual program children were better 
on one subtest of both the number and the measurement 
concept test and the use of reversibility as a justi- 
fication for conservatism. A suggestion of cumulative 
effects for bilingual programs. Includes discussion of some 
literature. {N = 96 per program) 
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Chapman, E; An evaluation of the English-Ukrainian 

bilingual program; Final report. Winnipeg: Manitoba 
Department of Education, Feb., 1982. 

A 50-50 English/Ukrainian bilingual program In Manitoba when 
evaluated showed that after 2 1/2 years, students were ^ 
performing at'about 75% on Ukrainian oral skills, and were 
developing reading and writing skills. After an initial 
lag, the bilingual students' English skills were at a level 
comparable to that of regulai* program students. (Varied 
N's » 86 to 1^1 bilingual students) 

Chesterfield, R. et al. An evaluation of the Head Start 

bilingual bicultural curriculum models. Final report. 
Executive summary. Los Angeles, California: Juarez and 
Associates, Inc., 1982. 

A total of 243 English- and Spanish-speaking pre-school * 
children in bilingual Head Start programs were compared with 
199 similiar children In nonblllngual programs in several 
Spanish dominant communities. The Spanish experimental 
group made significantly better pre-post gains over the 
Spanish comparison group on most of the English language 
measures and performed equally well or better on the Spanish 
language measures. The English-speaking group performed as 
well as the comparison group on all English language 
measures and Spanish language tests. 

Cohen, A.D. The Culver City Spanish immersion program: the first 
two years. Modern language Journal. 1974, 58, pp. 95-103. 

This paper summarizes three University of California N.A. 
theses done on this project. The English-speaking students 
in the Spanish immersion program were reportedc-^s acquiring 
competence in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing 
Spanish, while maintaining Engl 1 sh- 1 anguage proficiency. 
The students were also performing well In subjects such as' 
mathematics. Two classes of kindergarten and grade one 
children along with control children were Involved. {IQ and 
SES are not discussed}' 

Cohen, A.D. A soci ol 1 ngui st 1 c approach to bilingual education; 
Experiments in the_American southwest. Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, 1975. 

A longitudinal study of bilingual (Spanish/English) primary 
children in Redwood, California (N = 45). BiJingually 
schooled children were -as proficient- in English language 
skills, slightly more proficient in Spanish skills and the 
same or better in mathematics than the comparison students; 
they also used Spanish more. Includes history and 
literature review of billngualism and bilingual programs. 
(See Cohen et al . , 1976. ) 
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Cohen, A.D., Fathman, A.K., & Merino, B. The Redwood City 

Bilingual Education Project, 1971-1974: Spanish and English 
proficiency, tnathematics , and language use over time. 
Working Papers on Bil ingual Ism. 1976, 8, pp. 1-29. 

This paper reports a sequel to Cohen's original study for 
Mexican-American primary bilingual children (see Cohen, 
1975) in a program which used English and Spanish 
simultaneously. Attrition had reduced the sample size to 
IS, making the findings only suggestive. Several results 
were similar to ^hose of the original Cohen study and thus 
were favorable to the bilingual program, but other results 
were mixed or favoured the comparison English-only 
instruction. 

Cohen, S.P., Tucker, $.R., Lambert, W.E. The comparative 

skills of monolinguals and bilinguals In perceiving phoneme 
sequences. Language and Speech . 1967, 10, pp. 159-68. 

Five groups of university students, one monolingual in 
English (N = 20), one monolingual in French (N » 26), one 
bilingual and^native in English (N = 12), one bilingual and 
native in French (N ° 21), a^d one bilingual and native in 
both (N » 15) were measured for their accuracy in perceiving 
initiar phoneme sequences. The bilinguals who were native 
in English or both languages were superior on the tasks. 
Errors tended to be distortions in the direction of the 
subjects' native language. 

Collison, G.O. Concept formation In a second language: A study 
of Ghanaian school children. Harvard Educational Review. 
1974, 44 (3), pp. 441-57. 

Eighty-five sixth grade Ga- and Twi-speaking students who 
had studied English for about six years manipulated and then 
discussed specially chosen science materials. A study of 
the untutored statements of the students showed that 
children function at a higher conceptual level in their 
vernacular than in English. 

Cowan, J.R,, i Sarmed, Z. Reading performance of bilingual 
children according to type of school and home language. 
Working Papers on Bi 1 i ngual 1 sm , 1976, 11, pp. 74-114. 

This study examined bilingual children's performance in 
reading Persian and English at grades one, three and six. 
Two types of programs, o,ne an immersion and one a 50-50 
split were compared with monolingual control schools. The 
results showed the bilingual children performing not quite 
as well as either of their monolingual peers, although the 
difference was more striking for Persian than English. 
Entire classes averaging about 25 students were examined. 
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Crawford, P. Evaluation of the French immersion program. 

Spring. l^HTT Hlllowdale: North York board of Educat ion, 
1984. 

Tests of English reading and writing; French reading, 
language skills, listening and writing; rtatheroat ics ; and 
self-concept showed results for the immersion students which 
were consistent with those of programs in other Canadian 
centres. Tests given varied for the grades 2, 4, 6, 8 and 9 
students. 

Cummins, J. Cognitive factors associated with the attainment' 
of intermediate levels of bilingual skills. The Modern 
Language Journal . 1977, 61 , pp. 3-12. 

An investigation of cognitive pr/cesses and the attainment 
of balanced bilingual skills fo^ Edmonton children from 
English, French and mixed French/English home backgrounds. 
The findings can be Interprete^d to mean that higher levels 
of divergent thinking are eit/ner a causal element or an 
effect of the attainment of functional billngualism. Also, 
bilingual learning experiences may be either positive or 
negative depending on the level of competence the child 
attains in the two langua^^s. (Total N = 82) 

/ 

Cummins, J. Billngualism and/the development of metalinguistic 
awareness. Journal of Cross-Cul tural Psychology. 1978(a). 

9 (2). pp.iar:^^: f ^ 

/ 

Tasks were designed t/i assess metalinguistic awareness and 
ability to evaluate contradictory and tautological state- 
ments of grades 3 at^d 6 English/Irish bilingual children and 
control groups of uiiillngual children matched on IQ, SES, 
sex and age. The jbi 1 i ngua 1 children showed a greater aware- 
ness of certain properties of language and were better able 
to evaluate contradictory statements. (N » 53 bilingual 
children) 

/ 
/ 

Cummins, J. Immersion programs: The Irish experience. 
In ternational /Review of Education. 1978(b), 24 (3), 
pp. 273-82. ' — 

A paper which presents the attitudes of 63 infant and 
primary teacfhers in 15 Irish Immersion schools in English- 
speaking afyeas. Most felt that becoming bilingual confers 
intellectuil advantages on children, particularly those who 
are brlgh^, outgoing, motivated and have parental support. 
A history of Irish immersion education is Included. 
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CuiRRilns. i} , , & Gulutsan, M. BilinguaVI education and cognition. 
The Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 1974, 20 (3), 
pp. 259-69. ^ 

\ 

\ 

Sixty-one grade 6 balanced billnguals in a French/English 
bilingual program in Edmonton performed better than 
unllinguals, matched for sex, SES ahd age, on several 
measures of reasoning and divergent thinking. Other 
findings suggested that bilingual sch'c^ollng has different 
effects on children from different hom^ backgrounds. 

Cummins. J., & Mulcahy, R. Orientation to language in 

Ukrainian-English, bilingual children. Child Development. 
1978, 49 (4), pp. 1239-42. 

Two groups of primary children attending a bilingual program 
in Edmonton, Canada were compared with a uni lingual control 
group matched for IQ, SES, sex and age. The most fluent 
bilingual children were better able to analyze ambiguity in 
sentence structure than were the less bilingual and 
uni lingual children. No differences were found for 
awareness of the arbitrary nature of word- referent 
relationships. (N » 24 per group) 

Cziko, G.A. The effects of language sequencing on the 

development of bilingual reading skills. Canadian Modern 
Language Review. 1976, 32 (5), pp. 534-39. 

Sixty-one English-speaking Quebec children participated in 
three K-4 programs ro foster bilingual reading skills. None 
of the three programs -- early immersion, late immersion or 
FSL had detrimental effects on the English reading skills 
after controlling for SES and non-verbal intelligence. Also 
on a test of French reading, both immersion groups did as 
well as a French control group. 

Davine, M., Tucker, G.R., & Lambert, W.E. The perception of 
phoneme sequences by monolingual and bilingual elementary 
school children. Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science. 
1971, 3 (1). pp. 72-6. 

Classes of grades 3 and 4 Montreal students, some schooled 
mono! 1 ngual ly in either French or English (N = 77) and some 
schooled bilingually in both English and French (N = 44) 
were compared for their ability to differentially 
discriminate initial phoneme sequences. The bilingually 
taught children had developed a sensitivity for the sound 
system of their second language, but this training had not 
resulted as of grade 4, in a generalized facility in 
discriminating sound systems. 
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Edmonton Public Schools. Evaluation of the bilingual 

(English-Ukrainian) program. 197B»1979. Department of 
Planning and Research, Edmonton Publ i c^chool s , 1979. 

This is a yearly evaluation report of a partial immersion 
bilingual program introduced in 1974. Bilingual students in 
grades 2 to 5 achieved as well or better than students in 
the regular programs in both reading and mathematics. Pre- 
and post-test results and questionnaires returned by 
parents, teachers and principals also indicated that the 
bilingual students were acquiring a degree of proficiency in 
the Ukrainian language and an appreciation of the Ukrainian 
culture. (N » 241 experimental children) 

Edwards, H.P., & Casserly,. M.C. Research and evaluation of 
second language (French) programs in the schools of the 
Ottawa Roman Catholic Separate School Board. (Annual Reports 
1971-1972 and 1972-1973.) Toronto: Ministry of Education, 
Ontario, 1976. 

Two annual reports of a longitudinal assessment of the 
relative progress of primary school children enrolled in 
programs designed to promote bi 1 i ngual 1 sm. Findings 
supported the value of French immersion when compared with 
75-m1nute and 20-rainute a day programs. Children were 
mostly of English and French backgrounds. Large N's. A 
supplement discusses results for Italian children. 

Ehindero, O.J. The influence of two languages of instruction on 
students* levels of cognitive development and achievement 
in science. Journal of Research in S cience Teaching, 1980, 
17 (4), PP.28W: ^ 

Two groups (N « 60 each) of Yoruba-speaki ng junior-aged 
Nigerian students of equivalent educational and SES 
background were taught science in Yoruba and in English. 
Using Piagetian tasks and test items classified according to 
Bloom's taxonomy, it was determined that children taught in 
Yoruba did better on science concepts which required the use 
of higher-level cognitive skills. 

Ewanyshyn, E. Evaluation of a Ukrainian-English Bilingual 

Program, 1978-1979. Edmonton Catholic School System, 1980. 

Students in the bilingual program achieved as well in 
English language arts and mathematics as students In the 
regular program at grades 2 to 5 and made very significant 
progress in learning Ukrainian, appreciating Ukrainian 
culture and understanding the Ukrainian Catholic Rite. The 
attitudes of parents, students, teachers and principals were 
very positive. 193 students were matched with 193 controls 
on sex. age, grade, SES and primary mental ability. 
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Feldman, C, & Shen, M. Some language-related cognitive 

advantages of bilingual five-year-olds. The Journal of 
of Genetic Psychology. 1971, 118, pp.235-4T;i 

Mexican and Black (N » 15} monolingual and Mexican bilingual 
(N " 15} Head Start children were compared at tasks 
Involving object constancy, naming and the use of names in 
sentences. All tasks, especially nonverbal ones, were 
easiest for bilinguals. 

Gaardner, A.B., & Richardson, M.M. Two patterns of bilingual 
education in Dade County, Florida. In T.E. Bird (£d.}. 
Foreign language learning; Research and development: 
An assessment. Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, Inc., Reports of the Working Committee, 
1968. 

A Florida two-way bilingual program in which Spanish- and 
English-speaking children in grades 1-3 received instruction 
In their native tongue during one-half of each day was 
evaluated during the first three years of operation. Both 
English- and Spanish-speaking pupils in the program 
performed as well in language arts and arithmetic as did 
their corresponding groups who had studied their regular 
curriculum in the monolingual control school. Experimental 
pupils also made significant gains in their ability to read, 
understand and deal with academic content in their native 
and second language. 

Gale, K., McClay, D., Christie, M., & Harris, S. Academic 

achievement in the Milingimbi bilingual education program. 
TESQL Quarterly. 1981, 1^ {3}, pp. 297-314. 

; An Australian bilingual program in English and Gupapuyngu 
was started in 1973. For four years, children from both 
English-only and bilingual classes were tested for 
achlevemerc in oral English, English reading, creative 
writing a'ld mathematics. At the end of the program, the 
children from bilingual classes were performing better in 
seven out of ten tests than the English-only children. 
(N's = 10 to 30) 

Gardner, R.C., & Lambert, W.E. Attitudes and motivation in 
second- 1 anguage learning . Rowley: Newbury House, 1972. 

A correlational study of 54 variables including attitudes, 
motivation, language learning aptitudes, personality, social 
and language background, language achievement and IQ of high 
school students in three American cities (N's = 176, 243 and 
142) and one Philippine city (N = 103) involved in learning 
a second language to determine why some students learn a 
foreign language better than others. Two independent 
clusters of variables were identified as important; they 
were IQ/language aptitude and attitude/motivation 
(integrative vs instrumental). 
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Genesee, F. The role of Intelligence In second language 

learning. Language Learning , 1976, 26 (2), pp. 267-80. 

Anglophone Quebec students from grades 4, 7 and 11 in each 
of regular French-as-a-second-1 anguage courses and French 
Immersion courses were evaluated on a battery of French 
language tests. Reading and language usage tests correlated 
with IQ while listening comprehension and Interpersonal 
communication skills did not» The immersion groups scored 
consistently higher than the FSL groups. 

Genesee, F. Second language learning and language attitudes. 
Working Papers on Bllinguallsm. 1978(a). 16, pp. 19-41. 

Students from grades 6 and 11 of Immersion and regular 
Montreal French programs were administered an attitude 
questionnaire. In spite of extra work and no increased use 
of French in the community, immersion students were happy 
with the program, recommended it for otiiers and felt 
comfortable a*hd confident with French. (N's = 65 and 86 
immersion students) 

Genesee, F. A longitudinal evaluation of an early Immersion 
school program. Canadian Journal of Education. 1978(b). 
3 (4), pp. 31-50. 

A summary of the findings of a longitudinal (grades 1 to 6) 
evaluation of an early French immersion program in a 
Montreal Protestant school, board. At the end of grade 3, 
despite an Initial lag. Immersion students equalled the 
controls in English language skills. They also had 
satisfactory, although not native-like, French skills and 
were not retarded in their mathematics taught in French. 
The pattern of results was largely sustained throughout 
grades 4, 5 and 6. Results were similar for all IQ levels 
and both sexes. (N's = 46 to 63 middle class children) 

Genesee, F., PoHch, E., & Stanley, M. An experimental French 
immersion program at the secondary school level: 1969 to 
1974. Canadian Modern Language Review, 1977, 33, pp. 318-32. 

A comparison with English and French cqntrols of 108 
Montreal Anglo children in a grades 7 to 11 late immersion 
French program. There were no detrimental effects for 
English literacy skills. For French interpersonal 
communication skills, the Immersion students performed 
better than English controls, but not as well as French 
controls. No negative effects were found in mathematics and 
attitudes. Interpersonal communication skills were not 
related to IQ levels. 
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Genesee, F,, & Stanley, M.H. The development of English writing 
skills in French immersion school programs. Canadi an 
Journal of Education. 1976, 1_ (3), pp. 1-17. 

Mo harmful effects resulted to English writing skills of 
Utudents in both early and late French immersion programs in 
Montreal. IQ and SES were controlled. (N's « 54 grade 4, 
26 grade 6, 117 grade 7 and 86 grade 11 students) 

Genesee, F., Tucker, 6.R., & Lambert, W.E. Communication 

skills of bilingual children. Child Development. 1975. 
46. pp. 1010-14. 

Native Montreal English-speaking children in two French 
immersion programs were tested in English on social skills 
and compared with a matched group in an English program 
comparable in terms of age, SES and IQ. The Immersion 
groups showed more differential sensitivity in interpersonal' 
communication. (N's » 11 per group) 

Genesee, F., Tucker, G.R., & Lambert, W.E. An experiment in 
trilingual education: Report 3. In S.T. Carey {Id,) 
The Canadian Modern Language Review. 1978, 34, pp. 621-43. 

This is a third-year report comparing double-immersion 
programs (Hebrew/French) in two English-speaking Hebrew-day 
Montreal schools with an enriched Hebrew program with 
regular FSL. Grades 2 and 4 children (N's » 48, 38) were 
tested after both had been in the experimental programs for 
three years. Linguistic and language academic achievement 
were assessed in three languages aod mathematics was 
assessed in English and French. Nonverbal IQ was ' 
controlled. In general, the results indicated no cause 
for concern for the double immersion students. 

Gulutsan, M, Third language learning. Canadian Modern Language 
Review. 1976, 32 (3), pp. 309-15. 

A discussion of language programs and research directions in 
Alberta. Results by sex, grade, SES and length of residency 
from a secondary analysis of data collected from a bilingual 
French/English junior and senior high schools in Edmonton 
are presented. 
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Hebert, R., et^al. Rendement acaderoique et langue d ' ensei gnement 
Chez les elSves f ranco«man1 tobal nsT Saint Boniface, 
Manitoba: Centre de recherches du College Unl versitai re de 
Saint-Boniface, 1976. 

A study which disproved parents' fears that: (1) their 
children's academic performance would be lower if they took 
courses in French rather than Engl i sh, and (2) a high 
proportion of instruction in French would adversely affect 
command of English; N » 2144 pupils in grades 3, 6 and 9 
and controls. Control variables ^ere IQ, SES and 
motivation; and dependent vsnableX were academic 
achievement in English, French, mathematics and social " 
studies. \ 

\ 

lanco-Worral 1 , A.D. Bilingualism and cognitive development. 
Child Development. 1972, <!3, pp. 1390-1400. 

A study using Vygotsky's techniques which supported 
Leopold's observations on the earlier separation of word 
sound from word meaning. The subjects were 30 Afrikaans/ 
English bilingual primary-aged children in South Africa. 
Controls were unilingual in English and Afrikaans. 

Jacobs, J.F., & Pierce, M-L. Bilingualism and creativity. 
Elementary Engl ish. 1966, 43, pp. 499-503. 

A Florida study of 71 sixth- and fifth- grade children -- 20 
monolingual American, 16 Greek-American, 17 Spanish-American 
and 18 Czech-American. The bilinguals scored higher on the 
non-verbal "uses* test of creativity, and lower on the 
verbal "word meanings" test even whe'n matched for IQ. 

Kaufman, M, Will instruction in reading Spanish affect ability 
in reading English? Journal of Reading, 1968, lA (7), 
pp. 521-7. 

A New York experiment involving 139 grade seven Spanish- 
speaking pupils randomly assigned to a program teaching 
reading skills in Spanish two to three, hours a week and a 
control program offering np instruction in Spanish. Using 
control measures in IQ, age and initial reading scores, the 
findings suggested some positive transfer of learning from 
instruction in readi ng, Spani sh to reading ability in English 
and no evidence of interference. 
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Kittell, J.E. Intelligence-test performance of children from 
bllingaal environments. Elementary School Journal. 1963, 
64, pp. 76-83, 

Thirty-three bilingual children from 15 languages were 
compared with 33 unilingual children in California an IQ and 
reading tests administered in grades 3 and 5. The findings 
suggest that bilingual primary children may suffer a 
handicap that affects their performance on verbal 
Intelligence tests and reading tests. A bilingual 
environment may, however, be a factor in verbal improvement 
during the intermediate grades. 

Lambert, W.E., Gardner, R.C., BarlR, H.C., & Tunstall, K. 

Attitudinal and cognitive aspects of intensive study of a 
second language. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycho l ogy, 
1963, 66 (4), pp.35S-5d. 

American University students at two levels of skills in 
French attending a six-week French summer school in Montreal 
were studied. Results supported the theory that learning a 
second language depends on an appropriate 
pattern bf attitudes toward the other cultural group and a 
particular orientation toward language study. Anomie 
Increased for both groups of students during the course. 
(N » 192) 

Lambert, W.E., & Tucker, G.R. Bilingual education of children: 
The St. Lambert experimentT Rowley: Newbury House, 1972. 

A longitudinal investigation of academic, linguistic, 
coonitlve and attitudinal variables of English-Canadian 
children in a Montreal primary French immersion program. 
French and English children in regular programs matched on 
IQ, SES and parents* attitudes were used as controls. The 
immersion groups performed as well in English, French, 
mathematics, creativity and cognitive functioning as the 
controls. They also had good attitudes toward French people 
and the program and had good self-concepts. Various 
attitudes of teachers and parents were positive. 

Landry, R.G. A comparison of second language learners and 

fflonolinguals on divergent thinking tasks at the elementary 
school level. Modern Language Journal. 1974, 58, pp. 10-15. 

A comparison of elementary children in a FLES program 

{N = 72) with control children on Torrance Tests of Creative 

Thinking in New Hampshire. The FLES group (learning 

Spani sh) scored highest on all six dependent variables at 

grade 6, while at grade 4 similar trends favoring the FLE-S 

group were obvious. Schools and students were randomly 

selected, and SES and sex were controlled. 
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Lapkin. S. The English writing skills of French immersion pupils 
at grade five. Canadian Modern Language Review. 1982, 39 
(1), pp. 24-33. '. — 

Global ratings of grade five immersion and regular students' 
(Total N « 98) English compositions did not differ. 

Lapkin, S., Andrew, CM., Harley, B., Swain. M.. & Kamin, J. The 
immersion centre and dual-track school: A study of the 
relationship between school environment and achievement in a 
French immersion program. Canadian Jo urnal of Education. 
1981, 6 (3), pp. 68-90. — — — i 

Tests of French, English, mathematics, work study skills and 
science were given to 111 immersion centre students, 164 
dual-track immersion students and 142 regular English 
program students at the grade 5 level from the Carleton 
Board of Education. Immersion centre students were superior 
on some French and English skills. It appeared that school 
environment was more closely associated with success than 
home background, parental motivation, or outside school 
exposure to French, 

Legarreta, D. The effects of program models on language 

acquisition by Spanish speaking children. TESOL Quarterly. 
1979. n (4), pp. 521-34. ^ 

Controlling for cognitive ability and Spanish dominance, 
this study showed that bilingual program models with 
balanced language input are most facilitative for both 
Spanish and English acquisition by children. Small samples 
(N's = 6 to 13) of native-speaking kindergarten children 
participated in five program models, two with ESL. 

Lerea, L., & Kohut, S. A comparative study of monolinguals 
and billnguals in a verbal task performance. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology. 1961, 17, pp. 49-52. 

Two experimental groups, 30 bilinguals and 30 monolinguals, 
matched in age. intelligence, sex and SES, were administered 
a bilingualism questionnaire, a mental maturity scale, an 
association test, a personality scale and a relearning 
association test. The billnguals learned and relearned the 
association test more rapidly than the monolinguals. Study 
done at Northern Illinois University. 
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Lerea, L., & LaPopta, R. Vocabulary and pronunciation 
acquisition among bilinguals and monol i ngual s. 
language and Speech . 1971, 14, pp. 293-300. 

Monolinguals and co-ordinate and compound bilinguals 

(N a 51) attending university were required to learn two 

lists of nine disyllabic Hebrew words visually and 

audi torial ly. The average scores of both bilingual groups 

were better than the monolinguals in aural vocabulary; 

however, when the words were seen, the wonoli ngual s were 

superior to the compound bilinguals. 

Lewis, H.P., & Lewis, E.R. Written language performance of 
sixth-grade children of low socio-economic status from 
bilingual and monolingual backgrounds. The journal 
of Experimental Education. 1965, 33 (3), pp.H37-42. 

A study of 98 monolingual, 56 Chinese-bilingual and 42 
Spanish-bilingual children in California matched by IQ and 
of similar scholastic and SES background. Analysis of 
compositions written after viewing a film without words 
showed that bilingualism in general did not have an adverse 
effect upon written language. 

Liedtke, W.W., & Nelson, L.D. Concept formation and 

bilingualism. Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 
1968, 1£ (4), pp. 225-32. — — — 

Two samples (N - 50 each) of Edmonton grade one pupils, one 
monolingual ,ajid the other bilingual, were tested on a 
specially constructed Concepts of Linear Meas urement Test 
based on Piaget's test items. The bilingual sample was 
better than the monolingual on the test. The Dilinguals 
received instruction in English and French and were brought 
up in a bilingual home environment. 

Lofgren. H., & Ouvi nen-Bi rgerstara, P. A bilingual model for the 
teaching of immigrant children. Journal of ^"1^12^1)9"^^ 
and Multicultural Development. 1982, 3 (4), pp. 323-31, 

This is an evaluation of a bilingual program for Finnish 
children. The data were Swedish and Finnish language tests, 
ability tests, interviews with parents and observations by 
teachers. The school achievement .of the Finnish children, 
especially their language ability was compared with the 
achievement level of other relevant groups of pupils. The 
model was found to work well and to enhance the prospects of 
Finnish pupils. 
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McConnell, B.B. How are bilingual outcomes 1 nfluencgd 

by community pressures toward language shift? Taper 
presented at the American Educational Research Association 
annual meeting, Montreal, 1983. 

Spanish-American children of migrant farm workers from two 
parallel bilingual programs in opposite socio! 1 ngui sti c 
environments in Texas (N'«45) and Washington (N«75) were 
measured on English and Spanish vocabulary, math and English 
reading. In both sites, measures on all variables Increased 
according to length of program attendance. For English and 
Spanish vocabulary, progress was directly related to the 
different soclol 1 ngui stIc characteristics of the two sites. 

Macnamara, J. Bilingualisa and primary education: A study of 
Irish experience. Edinburgh: University Press, 1966. 

Six groups of Irish primary pupils who differed In the 
amount of Irish taught were tested in mechanical and problem 
arithmetic and various subtests of English and Irish 
language. SES, nonverbal IQ and teaching skill were 
controlled. Results support the balance effect In language 
learning. Teaching arithmetic in Irish to English speakers 
retarded problem, but not mechanical, arithmetic and had no 
effect on English. More bllingue :r1sh speakers were best 
in Irish and worse in English and all arithmetic. None of 
the Irish samples matched the British sample in English. 
(N » 1084) 

Macnamara, J., Svarc, J., & Horner, S. Attending a primary 

school of the other language In Montreal. In A. Simoes Jr. 
(Ed.) The bilingual child. New York: Academic Press. 1976. 

Five English and four French primary schools (grades 4 to 6) 
with children from the other linguistic group were tested in 
language, interviewed and administered questionnaires and 
sociograms. These data along with teacher- 1 ntervl ew data 
showed that in some respects an English child's going to 
French school is not the same as a French child's going to 
Engl 1 sh school , 

Modiano, N, National or mother language in beginning reading: A 
comparative study. Research in the Teac hing of English. 
1968, 2, pp. 32-43. ^ 

Children from Mexico whost* native languages were Tzeltal and 
Tzotzil in 13 schools were taught t9 read in their native 
languages first and were compared with children who were 
taught to read in Spanish. The former group learned to read 
with greater comprehension in Spanish than the latter. The 
study also suggested that teachers' abilities to communicate 
and their attitudes outweigh training and educational level. 
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Moody, J.L. Evaluation of the Punjabi-English class at the 
Moberly Primary Annex for the 1973-74 school year. 
Vancouver: Board of School Trustees, Department of Planning 
and Evaluation, 1974, #74-18. 

A small sample of Punjabi children (ages 5 to 9} were placed 
in a transition program where the teacher spoke Punjabi when 
necessary and the children had Caucasian buddies. When 
compared with similar children in regular programs (age, 
sex, length of residence and IQ controlled) they scored 
higher in the areas of verbal fluency and self-concept and 
the same in classroom behavior, absenteeism, vocabulary, IQ, 
constants and oral language. Both groups were poor in 
auditory discrimination and English articulation. 

Moore, F.B., & Parr, G.D. Models of bilingual education: 

Comparisons of effectiveness. Elementary School. Journal, 
1978, 79 (2). pp. 93-7. 

A study involving several dependent and independent 
variables of 207 Title VII children of seasonal workers in 
rural Texas in grades lC-2 in four schools. One finding 
indicated that non-bilingual classes scored significantly 
higher than bilingual ones in English reading and language. 
Study has several limitations. 

Muller, L.J., Penner, W.J., Blowers, T.A., Jones, J. P., & 

Mosychuk, H. Evaluation of a bilingual (English-Ukrainian) 
program. Canadian Modern Language Review. 1977, 33, 
pp. 476-85. 

Five Edmonton public schools offered a grade one program 
with 50% instruction in Ukrainian and 50% in English, 
Seventy experimental pupils, their teachers, administrators, 
parents and control pupils Here involved with tests and 
interviews in English and Ukrainian. Participation in the 
bilingual programs did -not adversely affect achievement in 
regular curriculum areas. Positive attitudes were reported 
as well as well-developed Ukrainian oral language skills. 

Ojerinde, A, Testing for the effects of language on science 

achievement of primary four pupils in Nigeria. Adolescence . 
1982, 1_7 (66), pp. 335-45. 

An investigation of the effect of the medfum of instruction 
and medlum-of examination on the achievement of children 
(U instructed in Yoruba, examined in Yoruba; (2) instructed 
In Yoruba, examined In English; (3) instructed in English, 
examined in English; (4) instructed in English, examined In 
Yoruba. Children In group one performed best. Urban and 
rural children taught in English performed best if examined 
in Yoruba. (Total N = 597) 
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Oliver, E., Corlett, C, & McKenzle, C. Wellington County 
French Immersion program - kin^ergarTen ana grade 1, 
197S-197T7 Guelph: Wellington County Board of Educat i on , 
TTfT. 

Kindergarten immersion students were as ready -to enter an 
English grade 1 class as control children. At gra'de 1, 
immersion students lagged in English but performed as well 
in mathematics. IQ was controlled. (N's » 60 and 58) 

Oren, D.L. Cognitive advantages of bilingual children related to 
labelling ability. Journal of Educational Research. 1981, 
74 (3), pp. 163-9. ~ — *■ 

This study that examined the effects of bilingualism 
(coordinate and compound) and monol i ngual i sn on children's 
cognitive flexibility found that the average performance of 
coordinate bilingual subjects in labelling and naming tasks 
was significantly better than the performance df compou.itf 
bilingual and monolingual subjects. It was also found that 
coordinate subjects were more advanced in differentiating 
objects and their corresponding symbols. (Total N ■ 32) 

Owens, T.R. Analysis of a Spanish bilingual preschool program. 
Paper presented at AERA, Chicago, Illinois, April, 1972. 

This California project provided instruction in Spanish 
and English for 100 children (ages 3 to 6) over a one and 
one-half year period. Parents were actively involved. 
Three- and four-year-old bilingual students had better 
growth in oral Spanish and oral English th.an the control 
groups. Pre-school and kindergarten bilingual children did 
better on the correct use of past tense in Spanish. 

Peal, E., & Lambert W.E . The relation of bllingualism to 
intelligence. P sychological Monographs; General and 
Applied. 1962, 76 (27), pp. 1-23. ^ 

A group of monolingual and a group of bilingual lO-year-oId 
children from six Montreal French schools were administered 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests, and measures of 
attitudes to the English and French communities. The 
bilinguals performed best on all tests, and several 
explanations are suggested. A literature review is 
1 ncl uded . 

Plante, A.J. The Connecticut 'pairing' model proves effective 
in b1 1 ingual/bicul tural education. Phi Delta Kappan, 1977, 
58 (5), p. 427. 

Students who were dominant in Spanish benefitted greatly, 
from a program that taught all the basic skills in Spanish 
combined with English language arts Instruction. Spanish 
and English academic skills, self-esteem and behavior were 
measured. (N = 45 Spanish dominant children In the 
experimental group and 27 in the control group.) 
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Fopp, L.A. The English competence of French-speaking students in 
a bilingual setting. The Canadian Wodern language Review . 
;976, 32, pp. 365-77. 

A Canadian study of the K-13 Niagara South bilir^gual 
program. Students begin education in French with English 
introduced in grade 3 and increasingly used to grade 13. 
English and reading tests and an employment survey of 
grade 12 students and controls showed mixed results. 
(N's « 15 to 28) 

Pryor, G.C. Evaluation of the bilingual project of 

Harlandale Independent School District. San Antonio^ 
^^f^' in the first grades of four elementary scho"oTs 
during 1966-67 school year. San Antonio. Texas: Harlandale 
Independent School District, 1967. 

? comparison of achievement and personal adjustment rf 
Spani sii-speirici ng students in an experimental bilingual 
school environment at the first grade with traditional 
English-only instruction in four schoois. The results of 
the evaluation tend to reflect favourably on bilingual 
instruction. 

Purbhoo, W., & Shapson, S. Transition from Italian. Toronto: 
The Board of Education for the City of Toronto, Research 
Department, 1975, #133. 

A two-year transition proaram in kindergarten is compared to 
regular classes with children of similar ethnic and SES 
backgrounds. Tests, observations and teacher ratings of 
language, behavior, self-concept and social interaction 
showed no negative results for tHe transition students, and 
their parents were more involved. Some additional data 
suggest bilingual students have better cognitive develop- 
ment. (Final N = 32 transition students) 

Quinn, M.E., & Kessler, C. Science education and bi lingual i sm. 
Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the National 
Associati^on for Research in Science Teaching, Boston, 
Massachusetts, April , 1980. 

The effect of bilingualism on the ability to formulate 
scientific hypotheses or solutions to science problems is 
examined for sixth-grade students ranging from monolingual 
high SES level English-speaking children to proficient 
bilingual Spanish-English low SES children. The significant 
difference was found between the experimentcl and control 
groups for both monolinguals and bilinguals whe^ comparing 
the scope for quality of scientific hypotheses, with the 
bilinguals scoring higher. 
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Rogers, R.S.. & Wright, E.N. The school achievement of 

kindergarten pupils for wTiom English is a second fanguage: 
A longitudinal study using data from the study of 
achievement. Toronto: The Board of Education for the City 
of Toronto, Research Department, 1969, #80. 

A longitudinal study of 8695 senior kindergarten Toronto 
ouplls from 1961 to 1968 In which monolingual and bilingual 
pupils were compared. Blllnguals were found to have a 
performance deficit which was overcome by grade 3. 

Rosier, P., & Farella, M. Bilingual education at Rock Point -- 
some early results. TESOL Quarterly. 1976, 10 (4). 
pp. 379-88. — 

An American study of 4th and 5th grade Navajo students who 
learned to read in Navajo and continued to have content 
instruction in Navajo while they later learned English, 
r English reading test results were positive and cumulative 
when compared with national norms, students in earlier ESL 
programs and students in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 
(N « 40 grade fours) 

Saegert, J., Scott, S., Perkins, J., & Tucker, G.R. A note on 
the relationship between English proficiency, years of 
language study and medium of instruction. Language 
Learning. 1974, 24, pp. 99-104. 

The purpose of this investigation was to examine the 
relationship between measured Engl 1 sh- 1 anguage proficiency, 
years of English-language study and the use of English or 
French as a medium of instruction for, samples of Arabic- 
• speaking Egyptians (N » 114) and Lebanese (N = 71) 

university «:i,udents. No systematic relationship was found 
between years ,of EFL study and English proficiency; however 
the use of a foreign language (English and French) as a 
medium o^' instruction is a better overall predictor of 
proficiency, 

Samuels, M.. Reynolds, A.G., & Lambert. W.E. Communicational 
efficiency of children schooled in a foreign language. 
Journal of Educational Psychology . 1969, 69^ (5), pp. 389-93. 

Quebec English-speaking children who had received their 
first two years of Instruction exclusively in French were 
found to be as capable as matched {SES and IQ) control 
groups of monolingual English- and French- speaking 
children, in encoding and decoding novel information. 
^N's = 22, 28 and 23) 
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Shapson, S.M., & Day, E.M. A longitudinal evaluation of an 
early immersion program in British Columbia. Journal of 
Multilingual and Multicultural Development , 1982, 2 (1). 
pp. 1-16 • 

Two cohorts of French- immersi on students performed similarly 
in mathematics and English. to regular students. Immersion 
students had higher levels of French achievement than 
students enrolled in other types of French programs. 
Initial lags in English were found in grades 1 and 2. 
Positive attitudes toward French language and culture were 
associated with immersion students. (N's » 19 to 46) 

Shapson, S., & Kaufman, D. A study of a late immersion French 
program in secondary school. Canadian Modern Language 
Review. 1978, 34 {2>, pp. 186-91: 

A study of g/owth in'French language skills and change in 
attitudes of 24 grade lU French immersion students in B.C. 
French skills were better than regular grade 10 controls, 
and similar to regular grade 12 controls. The immersion 
students had more positive integrative attitudes. 

Skutnabb-Kangas, T. Language in the process of cultural 

assimilation and structural incorporation of linguistic 
mi nor Hi es . Rosslyn, Va.: National Clearinghouse for 
Bi lingual Education, 1979. 

Three groups of Finnish children in two communities Jn 
Sweden were studied. Finnish children from Olofstrom who 
were instructed entirely in Swedish (N « 351) had the lowest 
scores in Finnish picture vocabulary test as compared to 
similar children from Gothenburg who were instructed in 
Finnish either as subject {N = 202) or medium (N = 134). 
The Olofstrom Finnish immigrants were also performing below 
average in th:: Swedish language skills and school 
achievement. Data also indicated that Finnish children who 
started schooi in Finnish scored higher In Swedish listening 
comprehension Ihan their counterparts who started school In 
Swedish. 

Skutnabb-Kangas , T., & Toukomaa, P. Teaching migrant children's 
mother tongue and learning the language of the host country' 
in the context of the soci o-cul tural situation of the 
migrant family." Helsinki: The Finnish National Commission 
for UNESCO, 1976. 

A study of the Importance of mother tongue teaching and 
the significance o^ age of immigration for Finnish children 
In Sweden. The extent to which mother tongue had been 
developed prior to contact with Swedish (naturally in 
Finland or through mother tongue teaching In Sweden) was 
strongly related to how well Swedish was learned. (N » 687) 
Some theory development. 
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Spence, A.G., Mishrd, S.P., & Ghozeil, S. Home language and 
performance on standardized tests. The Elementary 
School Journal. 1971, 71, pp. 309-13. ; ' 

An inquiry into the relationships between home language 
patterns of 146 first-grade Mexican-American pupils and 
their pe.*formance on a battery of standardized tests in 
Arizona. Children instructed in Spanish and English at home 
had intellectual advantages over those Instructed in Spanish 
only, but both groups are disadvantaged in their readiness 
for academic achievement. 

Spllka, I.V. Assessment of second-language performance in 

immersion programs. The Canadian Modern La nguage Review, 
1978, 32 (S), pp.543-n": ^ 

Spontaneous speech samples were obtained from 20 fifth and 
sixth graders (see Lambert and Tucker, 1972) In immersion 
programs and compared with those of native speakers of 
French, The speech of non-native speakers was characterized 
by a slower rate of production and simpler sentences. 
However,* the non-natives could adequately express themselves 
in French, and their language style was as flexible as that 
of French speakers. Numerous errors In sentence 
completeness, gender, and verbs were made by non-natives but 
with fewer errors on prepositions and pronouns. Non-natives 
. made more errors of all types than natives. 

Stafford, K.R. Problem solving as a function of language. 
Language and Speech . 1968, 11, pp. 104-12. , 

English-speaking monolingual, and bilingual (compound and 
co-ordinate) Navaho eighth grade pupils wei*« compared on 
problem-solving tasks with IQ and reading comprehension 
controlled. Compound b1 1 1 ngual s d1 d least well of the three 
groups. (N' s = 20, 41 , 44) 

Stern, C, & Ruble, D, Teaching new concepts to non-English 

speaking preschool children. In J.E. Alatis and K. Twaddell 
(Eds.), English as a second language In. bilingual education. 
Washington, D.C.: Teachers of English.to Speakers of Other 
Languages, 1976. 

This study examines the effect of three Headstart language 
programs (Spanish, N = 5; English, N = 5; Bilingual. N « 5) 
on the ability to acquire and utilize concepts for children 
of Mexican descent. There were no measurable differences 
among the three groups. 
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Swain, Writing skills of grade 3 French immersion pupils. 
Toronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies In Edu.cation, 
liJ7y. (mimeo). 

This paper analyzes short stories writtt-n in English and 
French by French immersion students compared with regular 
English program students. Vocabulary skills, technical 
skills, grammatical skills and creativity were examined. 
The errors made by the students are discussed in detail. 
Skills in writing English stories compared favorably with 
control students; however, there were more errors in the 
French writing than in the English writing. (N's ° 40 
immersion students) 

Swain, M., & Burnaby, B. Personality characteristics and second 
language learning in young children: A pilot study. 
Working Papers on Bi 1 i ngual 1 sm , 1976, 11, pp. 115-28. 

Ontario French immersion pupils (N = 63} were compared 
with FSL pupils (N « 68) on 9 personality character- 
istics. Immersion pupils were more happy, talkative and 
perfectionist. High achievement in French correlated 
positively with perfectionism and negatively with 
talkativeness. 

Swain, M., & Lapkin, S. Beginning French immersion at Grade 8. 
Orbit . 1977, 8 (4) pp. 10-13. 

Two classes of students (initial N « 55) in Peel County were 
immersed in French in grade 8 and followed to grade 13 with 
amounts of French gradually decreasing. Tests of English 
reading; French reading, writing, speaking, and li:.'tening; 
science; math; and study skills showed: (1) an early lag in 
English reading and science, (2) higher level of French 
proficiency, (3) better developed work skills, and (4) equal 
math skills of immersion students when compared with 
controls iq, core French programs (initial N » 54). Both 
groups had favorable attitudes to immersion classes. 

Swain, M., Lapkin, S., & Andrew, CM. Early French immersion 
later on. Journal of Multilingual and Multicultural 
Development . 1981, 2 (1). pp.1-23. 

The results of the French immersion program at grades 6 and 
8 of the Ottawa public school system (Barik and Swain, 1975 
and 1978) show that in English language skills and work 
study skills, the immersion students perform as well as, or 
better than English program composition groups; that in 
mathematics and science, the immersion students performed as 
well as comparison groups; and that in French language 
skills, the immersion students' performance is approaching 
or equivalent to that of native speakers of French in some 
tests of French. 
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Toprance, E.P., Gowan, J.C.. Wu, J. J., & Aliotti, N.C. Creative 
functioning of mono! 1 nguaV and bilingual children in 
Singapore. Journal of Educational Psychology . 1970, 
61 (1), pp. 72-5. 

A total of 1063 monolingual and bilingual Chinese and 
Malayan junior-age children In Singapore were administered 
the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking. The monol i ngual s 
excelled the bllinguals on fluency and flexibility while the 
bilinguels excelled on originality and elaboration. 

Trevino, B.G. Bilingual instruction in the primary grades. 
Modern Language Journal. 1970, 54, pp. 255-6. 

A total of 69 primary English and Spanish monollnguals in 
Texas were taught bilingually for three years. Their 
achievement in arithmetic (mechanical and problem solving) 
when compared with national norms supports the theory that a 
second language may be taught efficiently in the primary 
grades without adversely affecting the normal scholastic 
progress of any child. 

Trites, R.L. Children with learning disabilities In primary 
French Immersion. Canadian Modern L anguage Review. 1976. 
33 (2), pp. 193-207. — — ^ ^ 

A study of the type of learning disabilities found In 
primary children who fail or do poorly in primary French 
immersion programs (N=32) compared with seven groups varying 
in language background, language of education, and 
disability (matched on age, sex and IQ). In spite of above 
average motor and sensory function, the French immersion 
difficulty group performed very poorly on a complex 
psychomotor problem-solving task, 

Tsushima, W.T,, & Hogan. T.P, Verbal ability and school 
achievement of bilingual and monolingual children of 
different ages. Journal of Educa tional Research. 
1975. 68, PP.349-IT: *" 

, Bilingual (N « 142) and monolingual (N = 265) American 

children in Japan in grades 3, 4 and 5 were tested in verbal 
ability and school achievement. Differences favoring the 
monollnguals became progressively more pronounced with age 
while controlling for nonverbal IQ, 
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Tucker, G.R., Hamayan, E., & Genesee, F.H. Affective, cognitive 
and social factors In second-language acquisition. 
Canadian Modern Language Review . 1976, 32, pp, 214-26. 

Early, late and nbn- Immersi on students in grade 7 
(N's s 17, 28, 19) of middle social class Mere compared 
on French reading, language, listening and oral tests. 
Immersion students performed better than non-immersion 
students. Students who were higher motivated, had high need 
achievement and had positive attitudes toward French and its 
speakers performed best regardless of group. Being 
adventuresome and attempting to utilize French were also 
Important for the late immersion students for listening and 
oral French. 

Tucker, G.R., Otanes, F.T., & Sibayan, B.P. An alternate days 
approach to bilingual education. In J.E. Alatis (Ed.), 
BilingualiSCT and language contact. Wash'-i ngton, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 197U. 

The language proficiency and content mastery of grade one 
students in classes instructed bilingually was compared with 
those instructed monol 1 ngual ly in either English or Tagalog. 
The bilingually Instructed pupils at the end of one year 
were comparable to the control students in oral English, 
Pilipino reading, Plliplno science and nonverbal social 
studies. (N » 33 bilingual students) 

Veldt, F.P. German-English bilingual education: The Cincinnati 
innovation. Unterri chtspraxi s . 1976, 9 (2), pp. 45-50. 

A one-year study of 151 first- and second-grade pupils 
enrolled in a bilingual program with German as a subject, 
medium of instruction and cultural focus for 70 minutes 
daily. Pre-post a::ademic test scores compared with those 
of matched pupils Showed equal or superior results. 

Wijnstra, J.M. Education of children with Frisian home language. 
International Review of Applied Psychology, 19tfU, 2S, 
pp. 43-60. 

Dutch language and arithmetic skills of Frisian-speaking k-3 
children in different programs from Dutch monolingual and 
Dutch-Frisian bilingual schools were studied. Comparisons 
with Dutch- speaki ng children in Utrecht were also made. At 
the end of grade 3, Frisian pupils from the bilingual 
schools performed as well as other Frisian groups and the 
Utrecht group on tests of Dutch reading and language usage. 
There was no significant differences among the Frisian 
groups on arithmetic tests, but they all scored lower than 
the Utrecht group. A follow-up study in grade 6 confirmed 
the earl 1 er findings. 
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